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, “The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour t throw iown all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
- Religion, np ry, and _ = — the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Hrs of the Week. 


HIS week Ministers have confessed, through the 

Foreign Secretary in Parliament, that they ex- 
pect nothing from the so-called last attempts at a 

aceable settlement of the Eastern question. 
Pord Aberdeen, indeed, with technical accuracy, 
observes that we are not yet at war, and clings 
with characteristic obstinacy to the hope that, so 
long as such is not the case, peace may yet be 
saved ; but this is avowedly an individual sentiment. 
In stating, on Monday, that Baron Brunow had re- 
tired from diplomatic relations with this country, 
that M. Kisseleff had done the same in Paris; 
and that instructions would be sent out to the 
French and English Ministers in St. Petersburg 
to withdraw, Lord Clarendon expressly declared 
that he had no reason to suppose that fresh nego- 





“fiations on the subject would be renewed—there 


was “an end” of the propositions made by 
Russia. 
This week, also, Ministers have given Parlia- | 





and the officers of three of the household regi- 
ments of foot have been apprised that they too 
will be placed under orders for Malta. Some few 
of the regiments of the line are intended for colonial 
service ; but it is generally understood that the bulk 
are destined for the East. France, it is said, will 
land in Turkey a contingent of forty thousand 
men, a considerable proportion of them drafted 
from active training in Algeria. To supply the 
place in France, extensive augmentations of the 
army are going on. In our own country, while 
the recruiting of the line proceeds with activity, 
it is anticipated that the consolidation of the 
militia laws will afford the opportunity for in- 
creasing that force; and a report that a great 
militia camp is to be established, probably at 
Chobham, receives general belief. A large pro- 
portion of the coast-guard is ordered to be ready 
for service afloat, to form the nucleus of new 
crews. The Baltic fleet, which is to be ready 
in March, is to be placed under Sir Charles Na- 





| pier; his second in command being Admiral Chads, 


noted for the admirable training which he gave to 
bis men in the Excellent. Admiral Chads is per- 


vment a clearer explanation than has been yet fectly acquainted with steam navigation and its 


made of Count Orloff’s mission to Vienna. 
appears to have had a two-fold object: one was, to 
submit a counter-project, which was of such a 


character that the conference of the Four Powers | 


instantly rejected it. As this project conveyed | 
by Count Orloff crossed the last communication | 
of the Four Powers to Russia, as it is couched in 
terms so absolutely inadmissible, and as the Czar | 
practically disregarded all that the Four Powers had | 
done, the transaction implies a readiness to slight 
the Four Powers, if not an hypocritical pretence of 
tiating in order to cover some ulterior object. 

er the project was rejected, Count Orloff re- 
mained in Vienna, and during that period he paid 
three visits somewhat remarkable. He was ten 
minutes, it»is said, with Count Buol ; some hours 
with Prince Metternich; some hours with the 
Emperor. What the object of his stay could be, 
Lord Clarendon eannot guess ; but report assigns 
to him the further mission of endeavouring to 
purehase the alliance of Austria with Russia. or 
even a virtual alliance covered under professed neu- 
trality, by a promise of sharing the spoils if the 
man empire should be broken up. It is said 
same offer was conveyed in writing to the 

King of Prussia, and rejected. 

It rs probable, therefore, that the attempt 
to € @ separate cause with Austria has, for the 
Present at least, proved a total failure; unless, as 
4 private note assures us, Count Orloff has really 
a ed more success than appears on the surface, 
M counteracting anti-Russian councils in Vienna. 

' The unconeealed action of Ministers confirms 
impression created by their language—that 
have become decidedly more energetic. A 

© body of troops is under orders for foreign 


It | 


| last improvements. In short, there is every ap- 
| pearance that England is placed at once in a posi- 
tion to strike a decisive blow, ‘either defensively 
or offensively. 

In Parliament some progress has been made 
with business, although he debates have, with few 
exceptions, been not remarkable for length or 
animation. Lord John Russell has re-introduced 
his Jew Bill, with many protests out of doors, 
both from advocates and opponents of the mea- 
sure, against the formal repetition of that cere- 
mony. But he has now placed the action of Go- 
vernment on a very intelligible ground. In the 
first instance he proposes to abolish the three 
oaths now existing: the first, declaring allegiance 
to the Sovereign, is simple and intelligible enough, 
but is more conveniently incorporated in a single 
oath, comprising the desirable objects. The su- 
premacy oath, framed to keep Roman Catholics 
out of Parliament, is spared to persons of that 
faith, but is enforced upon Jews, whom it keeps 
out by the accidental use of the words “ on the true 
faith of a Christian.” And the abjuration oath, 
disclaiming allegiance to the descendants of James 
the Second, is a blasphemous moekery, sitice God 
is taken to witness that the jurator will pay. no 
allegiance to a race which is not in existence. 
Disusing these three oaths, therefore, Lord John 
Russell proposes to substitute one, declaring alle- 
giance to the ‘Throne, repudiating the authority of 
foreign potentates, and, in short, accomplishing 
all the substantial and living purposes intended 
by the three oaths. Thesehe would enact by 
bill; but, he hints, should the Lords throw out 
the measure, that in dealing with a ease of a 
member of the Jewish persuasion, the House of 





Service, comprising twenty or more regiments ; 
. 


' Commons might repeat the course taken in the 


case of Mr. Pease, who was admitted by a simple 
resolution of the House that a particular form of the 
oath would be sufficient. But for the engrossing in 
terest in the question—Are we at war or — 
the great fact of the week would be Lord Aber- 
deen’s emphatic declaration last night, a volunteer 
declaration, that come what may, Goverment will 
not flinch from the promised Reform Bill. The first 
instalment of that measure may be perceived in . 
Lord John’s scheme, introduced last night, for 
checking electoral corruption. It looks a good 
scheme, and will, probably, with some emenda- 
tions, work as well as any /egislation can be ex- 
pected to work against evils which are only 
really to be met by balancing against them a 
national franchise; the nation being, let us still 
hope, equal to the preservation of honest nation- 
ality. But as yet it would be premature to pro- 
nounce for or against a plan, the efficacy of which 
must depend on the circumstances to which it is 
applied, whether the present or the proposed new 
electoral circumstances. 

The acquittal of Major Beresford in the Court 
of Queen’s Beach, is the latest proof that the code 
of morals of our public men has undergone no 
change. Lord Campbell remarking on the reso- 
lution of the Queen’s Counsel aot to adduce eyi- 
| dence in the case, that it was equivalent to an ad- 
mission that the charges could not be substantiated, 
proceeded further than the publie are likely to 
accompany him. ‘The suspicion of collusion is 
rather confirmed than alluyed by the conversation 
which concluded this judicial farce: there is alto- 
gether too close a correspondence between the 

rown policy, in this instance, and the Ministerial 
policy by which a judgment on Mr. Stafford was 
obviated in the House last session. One inference 
only can be drawn by the public from these 
ceedings, that Major Beresford and others are no 
worse than their compeers, peer Neco detection 
was a Parliamentary misfortune, t consequences 
of which ‘ honourable” members ‘united in ‘pre- 
venting. The code of honour among caindiaale inals is 
as strict as that among Pyare 5 of virtue. 
When one of them is detected in malpractices, they 
all join to shield him from the punishment due to 
his crime. So “honourably” has the House of 
Commons adhered to this rule, that although we 
have had the guilt of several of their body pub- 
licly established, none of them has fallen into the 
hands of justice. Sproggs and Tomkins are still 
in gaol because they were paid the present value 
of the influence of their yotes on legislation, in the 
current coin of the realm, The vendors of votes 
were canaille, the purchasers gentlemen; which 
makes all’the difference before our Big Whigs, in 
a British court of justice! 

Next in importance, as tending to a reform, is 
a little local bill, introduced by Mr. Collier, to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Stannaries Court 
from Cornwall to Devonshire. In doing so he 





would also extend the principle of limited lia- 
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arose on this principle, which was excellently and 
concisely explained by Lord Goderich, not only 
as a convenience commercially, but as a measure 
that would go far to conciliate the labouring 
classes, who supposed themselves now to be ex- 
cluded, by the operation of statutes, from sharing 
in the advantages that are given to largercapi- 
talists. Any prognostic as to the danger to com- 


a 
——- 

bility, which already prevails to some extent in| and he as little earns a salary on that account as} “I should exceedingly regret,” he exclaimed with earneg. 
mining affairs. A slight discussion incidentally! the leader of the — or an active inde- cay — , Saag as he woceeded, “ to find 
i pendent Member like Mr. Hume. The °p osition | })5 eae =, Government wae Citaded Be anything 


merce which would result from limited liability,| higher ranks in the Navy are burdenedl'by very | for that war = ae - = os ae are her 
; > > ; als rise i i ‘Majesty 's“Miais rs res sible 5 aequll nem a . 
is overruled by the example of France, and by d admirals, and otherwise in supporting |e yr oat whatever theyshave said on the subject = 


the Anglo-Saxon example of the Ameriean United 
States. Ministers suspended their own opinions, 
as the subject is under discussion by a royal com- 
mission. .It is, however, evidently making progress 
in the opinion of influential men. On Tuesday, 
in a mere episodical discussion, the unanimity on 
all sides of the Mouse in favour of the ‘principle 
was rendered conspicuous by a solitary exception. 
Far less in importance, but far more stirring in 
treatment, was the new Irish scandal. At a pub- 
lic dinner, recently, Dr. Gray related how a 
gentleman, desiring the post of paid poor-law 
ardian, had given 300/. toa Member of Par- 
ament for the purpose of procuring it by in- 
tercession with Government ; and another speaker 
stated another and similar case as having hap- 
pened some time ago. The Times made a se- 
vere animadversion upon the corrupt propensi- 
ties of Irish members, inferring that some hundred 
men who sat in the House as representatives of 
Trish constituencies, really represented Irish place- 





that has recently taken my to relax in anything their 
parations for war, or that anything that has taken 
should have prevented them from increasing to the 
possible extent the preparations for war. Ihave no doulg 
that we.are-at “the commencement of one of the most for. 
midablewars in which this country has ever been ep, 


I deeply regret:that the pecple of this country do not spe 


to the azotion was very properly led by Ministers 
themselves; Lord John Russell showing incon- 
trovertibly that it would be impracticable. Mr. 
Cayley withdrew his proposition. 

he T.ords have done some good service, not 
only in furnishing Lord Hardwicke qn opportuniy 
of drawing attention ‘to the manner in avhich the 


i 


i 


tobe atwall aware of the magnitude, of the probable dy , 
and.6f ‘the dismal consequences of that war. Undoubtedly, 


Ministers to take a position of strength, but also 
in affording to Lord Lyndhurst the occasion of 
enforcing the necessity for consolidation of the 
statutes. Under that pressure the Lord Chan- 
cellor stated that some progress has been made 
towards perfecting a section of the consolidated 
statutes—that relating to injuries against the 
person. 


said with ability, and thatthey have been ably seconded by 
the various geutlemen emplayed by them at the differegt 
Courts of Barope ; but I do conjure you to increase to the 
utmost possible extent every immediate preparation for way, 
War is inevitable ; and that which is absolutely necessary ty 
the preservation of the dearest interests of this country j 

that on the breaking up of fhe ice we should show a superiae 
fleet in the Baltic. If her Majesty’s Government are ng 
realy to do that, they are most deeply responsible to thy 





country, for they had their eyes open, and they could ng 
have been ignorant of the danger pressing upon us. I would | 
impress upon her Majesty’s Government to increase to ty 
utmost possible extent their preparations for immediate war: 
and that war will be one of the gravest in which tlns country 
has been ever engaged.” 


Thus far Lord Ellenborough and the House wy 
deeply impressed ; how deeply may be judged by itz 
reception of an equivocal sentence in the speech¢ 
Lord CLanricarpe, who again thought fit to speak, 

 T agree,” said he, “ with the noble Earl in thinki 
the war in which we are about to engage may very 
turn ont one of the most disastrous”—(Here a burst of my. 
mured disapprobation broke in two the sentence, and, om. 
recting himself, he continued )—* disastrous, not perhaps t» 


Out of doors, the movement in favour of re- 
formatory schools for juvenile offenders continues. 
At Gloucester, Mr. Barker told the success of a 
school which he had established at Hardwick. At 
Cardiff the Dean of Llandaff took an active part ; 
and we have received, this week, the report of a 
successful school at Kingswood. Another move- 
ment consists in an association of Mayors and 
other gentlemen to resist the proposed change in 
the rural police. Mr. Rice’s committee recom- 
mended that the police should be rendered uniform 
throughout the country, without removing it from 
local management; the object being, to improve 








hunters and the purchasers of posts. Technically| the efliciency of the body, and to prevent the | this country—(Hear, hear)—but disastrous to humanity? , 
treating this article as a breach of privilege, | immunity for thieves and disorderly persons from | (« Hear” jrom Lord Aberdeen.) A retrospect, he sail, | ' 
though disclaiming any ulterior penal intentions,| the conflict and separation of authority. The | would be useful. Ministers were not wholly irres , 
Mr. Isaac Butt brought the subject before the! Mayors and their friends object to centralising the | “1 agree,” he oe ~ — has been said, both byte | ¢ 
House, and demanded investigation by a com-| force under the Executive ; but the movement, as | Cover™ment and berg g peg agents abroad, hasbea ! 
i . . 5 , , : said with ability; but I think the right thing has not bea — } 
mittee. His suggestion was agreed to without! yet, has made little noise. said very often, and much that ought to have been said hag ( 
resistance, but. not without debate. Mr. Ball C been left unsaid.” Therefore a discussion was needful; the a 
stated facts which showed that the purchase of aj So Se ____ | present state of things cannot last; and he named Toeslay h 
paid guardianship was entirely impracticable, as| THE PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. | next for a discussion. £ 
the commissioner in whom the appointment lies, MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. Lord Firzwitiiam expressed another shaded P 
Mr. Ball himself, has proclaimed and observed a| ,, : : se opinion. The present state of things cannot lag . 
rule that no applications shall be attended to save EAGER for the fray, and anxious to criticise and con- | said he, and “Iam of opinion it has lasted alrealy : 
“ demn a Coalition Ministry of which he does not form | to9 long.” There is not even the shad f 0 
those publicly addressed to the department. It | “pasate eeteate sane 1 hell pgp yiguhanaplirty meus meer eneplliens = hi 

l = a member, Lord CLanricarpe notified last week that | of peace. True, it was not impossible to avert in ; 
ias, however, been observed, that although the| jo would call the attention of the House of Lords to early stages the state of things at which we hm rs 
ae bie: fe rad have been sold to the Trish mem-/ the question of peace or war. Monday, the ap-| arrived; but whatever way a man may turn that ia at 
er; it may have been purchased of an Irish mem- | pointed day arrived, the Lords had assembled, deep, | his mind, no alteration whatever ought to be mail ps 
ber, the distinction being material, Mr. Lucas, no doubt, in the Blue Book each one, but there was/the course Parliament must now take. V ‘ 
who asserts the purchase of places in the public | no set debate, for the ex-Whig Postmaster-General | Ministers deserve credit or blame, it is the duty J 
departments of London, supplied materials for a) had seen fit to defer his speech. In explaining why | eyery man to afford them the strongest support whe ci 
further investigation; but it is evident that the | he told the House that he had understood, trom the engaged in war. However ignorant the people migt pt 
inquiry has two branches—the sale of place from | Speeches of the preceding Tuesday, that the Emperor | be of the tremendous character of the war, “1m - 
Trish members, and the corrupt gift of place to | p= = ad —. ere _ ey 2 de- | convinced,” he said, “that there never was aware) 

is »mbe i ; vents, | “uned the last proposition made to him, and that ne- | which the Government would be more cordial p 
es me mbers. a is — that, at all eve nts, | cotiations were over. But the public papers, he ported Satay Ss ‘dient in coliieth aun tn. dibee ye r 
. —— po Ap ee _ not been such a) \ont on to explain, stated that the Emperor had not | gage,” < 
ung as a paid guardian for three years. sent in a formal reply; that there was the semblance ae ae “ 
In the course of tke Irish debate, Mr. Thomas! of a negotiation going on at Vienna; and that while | |. saat Damen, aang Se eae OF Lond Ge : 
. as eet tage eer - : ; ricarde, complained that the reply of Lord Clarenda 
Duncombe claimed inquiry also into the supposed | there remains ever so faint a prospect of peace, Lord was meagre. It is desirable to know whether wea a) 
i : [ Te A . ‘ ai ‘Ve jearde wi 2 > F: i F; is- a * 

allegations of Mr. Hudson, that he had paid | Clanricarde will not be the man to bring on a dis at peace or war. But he put the case with cleamas ’ 


63001. to procure favourable influences amongst | cussion that might put an end to it. He would not 


- ; < and point. 
Members of Parliament in dealing with the rail-| “open very nice points.” But although he would po 4} 


“ The Emperor of Russia has refused his consent to i 








: * - + enka diernesi > is » be in- 
way schemes rhie » was ache That | not provoke discussion, Parliament must soon be i m i h 
ees. age ays which he was attached. P That | p0'! od hese ms tt , So he magnanimously | last proposition submitted to him; and not only has het a 
suggestion also received approval, though it does | formed on these matters, | sx re AS'Y | ¢ tthe thes tated teat -4s a hich es 
a) amuse t icin a nh te ‘call ens Dental contented himself with asking, whether any answer witli ee pe as Ss a SpaR the groun on Pr ti i 
Ot appear to have been technically adopted. had been received from the Emperor of Russia, and | Willing to enter into negotiations are grounds such a3 08 3 
} ] ally di 4 tterly impossible for any of the otl owers to adh ¢ 
Subsequently, Mr. Hudson emphatically denied | \)c¢hor the British Minister at St. Petersburg had | Utterly, Impossible for any of the other powers to a th 
h he had said : addi P : . | : read « ae Well, if things have arrived at this point, further negotiatias M 
ee a eee Ot Geng Sees eeneen, | ceceived any insiractions? with the Emperor of Russia must be altogether out of ft at 
full of broken sentences, relating how he had en-| Lord Cuanenvon urbanely met his noble “ friend,” question ; and when he has withdrawn his minister here TAC 
joyed the smiles of prosperity, and met adversity by thanking him for the consideration he had shown | refused to accept what must have been our ultimatum yo 
with fortitude, how he might have had “ means so in postponing a discussion, which he thought might | when, on the rf he insults Europe by offering prop the 
gigantic that he could have revelled in them,” be prejudicial to the slightest chance that “still re- | sals, at the eleventh hour, which he must have known wotl rac 
how he was now called upon to “ disgorge” | mains of maintaining peace.” And then he gave tes rn eet say, cy we — a at a poaseeaay 
’ iv invited | this account, received only that afternoon of the | that there cannot be any alternative but war or dis Ww 
what he never received, and how he invited < y | At that state of things, if I understand the answer of Mj — co 


“any Member to take him from his cradle and 
follow him to that day.” This speech was lis- 
tened to almost in silence. Mr. Hudson's indig- 
nation at the charges against himself; bis re- 
a insinuated against those who followed 

im in prosperity and turned from him in acver- 
sity ; his emotion; his boast that he should yet 
complete all the works which he had commenced 
‘in the plenitude of power ;” and his offer, twice 
made, to be taken from his cradle—were listened 
to with a silence which marked, in the bestowers, 
absence of sympathy, but, if we may be pardoned 
the philological solecism, a strong feeling of com- 

ion. 

Mr. Cayley's proposal to give the leader of the 
House of Commons, as such, a salary equal to that 
of a Minister at the head of a department, was 
course treated as totally impracticable in accord- 
ance with our constitutional s. Although it 
is customary to let a Cabinet Minister take into 
his own hands the conduct of the lead in the 
House, that usuage, in fact, confers no office what- 
ever. The person who thus conducts business is 


simply the most influential Member in the House ; 


recent doings at Vienna:— 

‘Tt was on the 2d of this month that the conference was 
called together, and this proposal, or rather counter-proposal, 
| of the Emperor of Russia was communicated to the repre- 

sentatives of England, France, and Prussia by Count Buol ; 
but I only received the official announcement this afternoon. | +),;, country. I am reluctant—quite as reluctant a8 
| It is not yet in the hands of my colleagues: I only had time | noble friend near me—to enter prematurely into any diseu 
to show it to my noble friend at the head of her Majesty’s Lelom, mee-dieS eiieh new to-ntfer to whet eae Ie 
| Government, and therefore I prefer at this moment not to | willing to give the Ministers more credit, after reading & 
| enter into any details; but I think it right to Piformn ‘my | 4 on cicheraney an the table, than I previously mie Oy 
friend and the House, that its terms were quite unacceptable, |had seen them; but now we bave arrived at thet monet 
| and where not of a character to send to Constantinople. Of | wien hesitation, or the holding out of false hopes, and 
that there is no doubt. | to believe that there is still peace when we are really ath 
Lord Clarendon then told how Baron Brunow had js a self-delusive course, which ought to be put an endl 
taken leave of him, on Saturday, and had broken off | Let us look things boldly in the face as they are, 
the relations subsisting between England and Russia; | shrink from declaring that we are at war, if such 
and he promised to“lay before the House the last the case.” 
| Note addressed to him by Baron Brunow and his| [ord Crarenpon, thus pressed, repeated his 
answer. 2 . | former statement with additions, and greater clea 

Here another actor, always prompt and decided in | ness, At the outset he frankly declared that he had 
his views, roused the House by a soldier-like view of | held out no sort of hope that fresh negotiations 
the state of affairs, and a compendious plan for set- | to be entered into, or that peace will be preserved. 
tling a peace. Lord Errennoroven said he had} «J can assure both { Lord Beaumont and Earl Fitzwilliam) 
always told the House that “the Emperor of Russia | that 1 have held out no such hopes at all. These 
was for nothing but war.” What profit could there | tions, as I have informed your lordships, have been brougis 
be then in a retrospect of the conduct of her Ma- | to a close at Vienna; and I also stated that I have just? 
jesty’s Ministers? ceived official information, so short a time ago that 1bat 


| noble friend, we have now arrived; and therefore I think® ' 
| are now entitled to know whether instructions have 

| from this country to recall our minister from St. Pea 
or whether or no at this moment all negotiations have 

at St. Petersburg, in the same manner as they have ended 


| 
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not yet been able to communicate it to my colleagues. I 
thought it better not es into a the 

H to say as much as would satisfy your 
ai ip i, soe wholly Tn ae 
nsinitted to Constantinople—and, therefore, 

~ cope to think that any fresh negotiations on that 
subject will be renewed. It is perfectly true, I believe, that 
Count Orloff, who has been at Vienna a few days on a mis- 
sion with regard to the relations between Austria and Russia, 
and was about to go away, has _now prolonged his stay. 
What. the object of that prolongation is I am really unable to 
With respect to the other question asked by my noble 


fiend as to instructions to her Majesty’s Minister at St. 
Petersburg, I can only tell my noble friend that as Baron 
. ) 


Brunow only called upon me at half- past six on Saturday 
evening, and as it was necessary on this, as on all other 
measures that we have adopted, or shall adopt, to havea 

evions communication with the French Government, it has 
not yet been possible at this moment to send instructions to 
our Minister in Russia; but we have already had a com- 
munication with the French Ambassador on the subject, and 
instructions will be sent both to Sir Hamilton Seymour and 
to General Castelbajac by their respective Governments to- 
morrow, which will place both those ministers upon the same 
footing with regard to the Court of St. Petersburg, and all 
diplomatic relations between the two countries willin the 
game manner be suspended.” 

flere the subject dropped and their Lordships 
went to dinner. 

Irtso Memvens: Corruption. 

The purity of the Irish members has divided the 
attention of the House with the Hastern question. 
Mr. Burr called the attention of the House, on ‘Tues- 














day, to an article which appeared in tlie Tines of | 


Monday, commenting on the following story :— 

“ At a dinner, which was given in Tuam, and which was 
reported in the Zimes on the 30th of January last, I find 
these statements were made. The dinner is headed with 
the remark that it was most influentially led by the 
dergy of several counties, by his Grace the Lord Ar hbishop 
of Tuam—I hope the Attorney-General is not taking notice 
of the title I give himn—(a langh)—bvy the honourable mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Lucas), the ble member for 
Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore), and others. At linner, Dr 
Gray, a gentleman who was a candidate tor an Iris 1 ec 
at the last election, and, having some personal Knowledge of 
him, of good position, stated that at the time when paid 
guardians were appointed to administe the aff $ of the 
poor-law unions in Ireland, a frien | of his ( nsulted Lim as 
to a proposal made to him by a member of the i ise of 
Commons, and that that proposal was that he would obtain 
for his friend a Government appointment of pai 1 guar ‘if 
he paid him (the member) one year s salary in retur for the 
appointment. Now, it so happened that Dr. Gray had ascer- 
tained that this was an office whic h the G vent were just 
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about to dispense with—(/aughter)—and, therefore, if th 
party purchased the office for one yt salary, he would, 
= Ang only enjoy the salary for about five months. 
Laughter.) Now, a more scandalous charge than this 


cannot be conceived, and bear in mind that it was mi 
publicly to an excited audience, and in th 
members of this House, as an illustration o 
which the business is managed in this H 
a Minister occasionally obtains a majo 
another charge, made by 
Iknow nothing, but I presume 
which he was heard, and the rapturous appl 
greeted him, that he is a gent] some station in 
country. He stated that he knev his own knowl 
amember of this House receiving 500/. on cond 
was to obtain the appointment of a stipendiary 
with a promise of being paid 500/. more 
appointment ; that, on a particular 
Mister was hard pressed on the eve ivision 
a was made; and then that the purchaser | 
ce turned round upon the member who had got hin 
lace, and refused to pay him the second 500/. (Law 
Now, if the matter rested here, there is not a member o 
this House who would not wish the matter to be investigat 
atonce. This is a libel which reflects seriously on th 
racter of the Irish members, but it ib] 
You were so disposed, to lower the character « y 
the members of this House without also lowering the cha- 
racter of the whole of this assembly.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Burr argued that the article in the Times to 
which he alluded was a breach of privilege. If there 
could be any doubt of this, I think it will be set at 
rest by a paragraph or two from the 7imes of yester- 
day, which I will read:—“We have satisfied the 
theory of the constitution, as far as the Irish division 
of the empire is concerned, with no sparing hand, 
but we have not succeeded in obtaining a body of re- 
presentation which an Irishman could look upon with 
satisfaction or an Englishman without dismay. In 
the name of constitutional Government, we may be 
permitted to ask, what does the section of Irish 
members represent, beyond the embodied wish of 
some'hundred needy men to obtain place, salary, and 
position?” No distinction is made. Because it is 
stated, at the dinner at Tuam, that two Irish mem- 
bers have been found—it is not stated at what inter- 

to be guilty of this high offence, this journal 
thinks it right to hold us up to the British public 
and to the whole of Europe, without qualification. 
I confeas I felt indignant at reading this accusation, 
and I felt I should be justified in appealing to the 
Sense of justice of English gentlemen in this House 
i @matter so serious. Mr. Butt moved that the 
article be read. Mr. O’Connxex1 seconded the motion. 
The article was read, and then Mr. Butt moved that 
teferred to a committee of privileges to examine 

and report. Again, Mr. Joun O’Conneut seconded 
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* | proper and suitable witness.” tf 
| [cas was warmly egged on by the Opposition. | He criticised 
2 | the article at great length in illustration of his position that 

© | the Whig Government subsisted by Irish corruption. He then 


even if | 


the motion, expressing a most earnest belief that.the 
allegations would turn out to be mere calumnies. 
Lord Joun Russert, without a moment’s hesitation, 
aeceded to the motion; and trusted the investigation 
would be pursued to the end. Here Mr. Joun Batu 
struck in with an explanation. He said the respon- 
sibility of appointing paid guardians did not rest 
with the Government; but with Mr. Twisleton, late 
chief commissioner of poor-laws; Mr. Power, the 
present commissioner, and Mr. John Ball himself. 
Now, no one was ever appointed without a public 
official recommendation; and no doubt every ap- 
pointment could be traced. 

Mr. Lucas made a long speech, fiereely attacking 
the Whigs, and bringing forward, but without au- 
thentication, more accusations. He believed the 
statements of Dr. Gray and Mr. Kelly were perfectly 
true. He himself had frequently made “similar 
accusations in a general way.” 

“ He believed them to be true. He had no doubt whatever 
that they were true—and, indeed, it was utterly impossible 
for any honourable gentleman to take part in the political 
conversations which were carried on with respect to the 
management of public affairs in Ireland, without hearing 
very frequently ef cases of this kind, mainly on evidence 
which it was impossible for any man to disbelieve. (Zapres- 
sions of dissent.) The difficulty in dealing with cases of this 
| kind was simply that there were cases mentioned to you in 
| private as matters of conversation by persons well acquainted 
| with the facts, whose evidence could not be disbelieved, but 

you were not at liberty to mention their names, and 
}could not break the seal of confidence under which the 
facts had been revealed. He lad heard many honourable 
members relate to him facts of a similar kind, and he 
|thought that it was utterly impossible for any gentleman 
acquainted with the details of political affairs to 
disbelieve that such transactions as these had taken place.” 
Mr. Lucas said the Times had made these accusations before ; 
and in proof he read an article published in September last, 
containing a sweeping accusation of venality against the 
whole of the Irish members. ‘ When honourable members 
talked about an article in the 7imes, they were not, of course, 
to pry into the mystery of newspapers—that was a very 
delicate subject; but they knew that it ‘ wasn’t nobody’ 
that wrote the articles complained of, and they sometimes 
heard very exalted names mentioned in connexion with 
London newspapers. He did not know—perhaps nobody 
knew—whether the article in question might not have been 
written by a Secretary of State, or perhaps, at all events, 
it might have been written by a Secretary to a Board. 
(Laughter.) At any rate, what was matter of public noto- 
riety was, that one of the proprietors of the Times was a 
| member of the House—a supporter, and not the least efficient 
| supporter, of the present Government—perfectly cognisant 
| of all the ramours and talk of the Treasury bench, and one 
| who did not insult his fellow-supporters of the present Go- 
vernment by making allegations which that Government 
| itself believed to be false. The accusation brought against 
the whole body of Irish members he believed in general to 
be unfounded. He had never brought allegations of so 
general and sweeping a character against Irish members. 
He had, of course, never intended to include himself in the 
accusation, or these honourable gentlemen with whom he 
j usually acted. He had brought no such accusation against 
Irish members upon the side of the House on which he sat. 
Ilis accusations had been directed against those who, for a 
long course of years, had been connected in the commerce 
of corruption with snecessive Whig Governments—(laughter) 
—of which transactions the editor of the Times was a very 
(Renewed laughter.) {[Mr. 












brought several new accusations, but without giving the name 
of his authority—“ which he was not at liberty to mention.” 
| The Ministerial benches ironically cheered this, whereupon 
he said—Oh, you think that my refusal to name throws a 
| doubt on the accuracy of the statements—(cheers)—and in- 


| ferred that they did not wish to hear them. This elicited 





indignant cries of “ No, no,” which Mr. Lueas, affecting to 
| mistake, treated as a frank admission. After sparring in 
| this way for some time, he brought among others this charge. 


| He adverted to something which fell from the lips of the 
| late Mr. Sheil in the interval between the Durham letter, 
| which he hal no doubt the noble lord the member for the 
|city of London recollected, and the meeting of Parliament, 
pat w hich the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was brought forward. 
during that interval some of the friends of Mr. Sheil were 

| very anxidus to know his opinion as to how the Government 
of the country was to be managed in future if the Whigs 
quarrelled with the Irish members. The answer of Mr. 
Sheil, as it had been reported to him—and the authority on 
|x hich he had it was so good that he had no hesitation whatever 
jin saying that he believed it—was, “ Lord Jokn Russell has 
| calculated everything minutely—such and such a gentleman 
connected with the Treasury holds the Irish members in the 
hollow of his hand.” ‘The gentleman to whom Mr. Sheil 
gave this information was rather curious to know what 
this figurative language meant, and the explanation given 
| by Mr. Sheil was, that before any great debate and division 
in which the Government, as Mr. Kelly phrased it, was to 
| be hard pressed, an Irish member received a note stating 
| that such a place was vacant and awaiting his recommenda- 
tion to have it filled up, and that the recommendation was 
not acted upon till after the division, or, in other words, 
| until after the member had given his vote in favour of the 
Government, or, if he happened to represent an unmanage- 
able constituency, until atter he had stayed away. Mr. Sheil 
added this statement—of which it was possible the Go- 
vernment might not be cognisant—that a certain numbersef 
Irish members were in the habit, when they obtained these 

| appointments, of taking them down to a person whom he 
| describes as a broker, and selling them in the way .the 
| House had heard described in the speech of the honourable 
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described in Dublin as the rationale of the 
which existed between the Whig Government and a certain 
y of Irish members, and the means by which the Whig 
vernment of the day was to be kept in power. ucas 
said he had reeeived an answer by tel from Dr. 
only five minutes before he be: saying—“ I am 
ready to attend at the bar of the House.” 

Mr. DuncomsBe hoped the committee would not 
fail to call Mr. Lucas. But if wae eee 
as to these Irish a it 
Only recently, in the rt of 
of that House, Mr. George Hudson, admitted to 
having secretly bribed influential persons with shares 
to the amount of 63091, to obtain their support.on 
railway matters. 

“ The defendant, it appeared, had distributed these shares 
under the pledge of secrecy, and refused to name the persons 
to whom they were given, on the plea ‘that.it-would be dis- 
honourable and improper to do so, but offered to discover 
their names to the Master of the Rolls in private. Of course, 
the Master of the Rolls refused to have anything to do with 
so dirty a transaction, but in his judgment, which affirmed 
the decision of the chief clerk, hesaid, ‘ As to the 6300/.im 
respect of the shares distribnted by the defendant, or 
under his direction, to conciliate the interest of certain 

ies in and out of Parliament, whose names the de- 
endant had refused to discover, the defendant must be 
heid responsible for that sum. Such a distribution 
was exceedingly capranee, and as little creditable to 
the parties receiving the shares as to the defendant. 
Was a poor man who took a pot of beer, or, as at Liverpool, 
half-a-crown for his vote, to be placed in comparison in poi 
of criminality with a man who had corrupted members of 
that House? They had disfranchised St. Albans and Sud- 
bury for much smaller offences than were committed by Mr. 
Hudson. He therefore called upon the noble Lord to have 
this charge investigated. They wanted to know who were 
the corrupted. ‘They knew who the corruptor was. He had 
sworn to it upon his oath; and they must admit that Mr. 
Hudson, in having to disgorge so large a sum of money, 
would be one of the most ill-used men under the sun, unless 
the parties who had been bor pn indemnified him now for 
their corruption, and returned him the money which he was. 
obliged to repay to the railway company.” 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the 
House broke up in some excitement immediately. 

When the House met for its brief Wednesday 
sitting, Mr. Grorce Hupson appeared, and con- 
tinued the drama of the previous night; but bein 
the sole speaker. His speech, a curiosity in itse’ 
was intended as a reply to Mr. Duncombe. 

“Sir,” began Mr. Hudson, the House listening with a chill 
silence, “‘ 1 am anxious to address a few words to the house 
in reference to myself. Last evening I was unfortunately 
absent, having to visit Sunderland on amatter of some 





interest to the inhabitants—in reference to a public 
work. I was detained there yesterday, and I did not feél 
sufficiently well to come down to the House last i 


But had I been aware that a gentleman—a:member of this 
House—was going to refer to myself, no inconvenience would 
have prevented my being here to meet that honourable gen- 
tleman. I have always understood that if observations per- 
sonal to a member of this House are made, or are intended to 
be made in this House, it has been usual to give that honour- 
able member notice. But would the House believe that on 
this occasion I received no notice whatever from the honour- 
able member? nor was I aware that any mention was. to be 
made of myself. Of this I think I have good ground and 
reason to complain. ‘The charge which “the ourable 
member has made has been extracted or read from the 
Times newspaper. I am not about to make any observations 
upon that paper, but it is unfortunate for themthat gene- 
rally in their charges against me they -have founded their 
charges on acts which are either totally untrue, or whieh, if 
not untrue, have been of a character to admit. of a ve: differ 
ent construction, and are, in fact, acts of which I shall te the 
last day of my life be proud. I should not have complained if 
the honourable member, along with the charge which he read 
from the paper, had thought it right in fairness or in com- 
mon honesty to have read along with that a letter from my 
solicitor, which was addressed to the Times, repudiating in 
the most distinct terms the charge which th ve made, . 
and quoting the affidavit made by myself in the suit which 
has been the unfortunate subject of discussion. I never, on 
my honour, made, nor intended to make, either privately or 
publicly, any ap against any member of this House. Jt 
is utterly impossible, during my long intercourse with:this 
House and with society, for any gentleman, be he whom he 
may or where he may, to charge me with having «said, 
directly or indirectly, that I ever tampered with any mem- 
ber of this House, directly or indireetly. Therefore, I aay 
the charge is as false and malicious as it is unjust and un- 
true. The honourable member is not content with reiterat- 





degally but morally wrong, 





and learned gentleman, Such was what Mr. Sheil delibe- 


ing that charge—he talks of “disgorging.” He says thatI 
am called upon to disgorge a large sum of money. 1 admit 
that by the decision of the tribunal to which he has-referred 
Lam so called upon. But neither that tribunal mor any 
other tribunals will venture to say that what I am called upon 
to disgorge, I ever, to a large extent, received. Itisquite 
true that by a legal construction I am placed-in that usfor- 
tunate position. Against that position, however, I believe I 
have a good right of appeal. But I sayyagain, that dt is 
admitted, even by my opponents, that.a largesum of 
which I am obliged to refund to that company never 

nor could by possibility reach, my hands. ‘ore, I 
my position has been one of misfortune; Lhave been mo’ 
right, but legally wrong. But I have no objection, nay, 
invite my accusers, if they think right, to-take me,frem my 
cradle and follow me to this day, and if they can 
me any charge of Gcemnentiie conduet, er of 
which would disentitle me to the confidence of my’ 

will bid adieu to this House and tomy public poaitien. ‘Bat 
until I am convinced that I have done anything novenly 
I shall abide, amidst the vitu- 
perations of the press, or of any other individual-whomay 
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choose to attack my character or position. If I had perhaps 
consulted my oun bolings Pe 1 might have pursued 
that by —_,. courts; but through a long 
life 1 have ined so —- I have felt what it is 
to live in larity, and to enjoy the smiles and confidence 
ef the worl? and Ihave had a bitter reverse to bear. I hope 
I bear it with the fortitude with which a man who is con- 
scious of his innocence should bear it. I may perhaps leave 
to posterity, and may in after life refer with pride and satis- 
faction to, works which I have either projected or promoted 
—works of utility, which will bear my name, perhaps, when 
the honourable member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) and 
myself are gathered to our forefathers—works which will 
bear comparison with that honourable member’s eonduct, 
either in public or in private life. I hope the honourable 
member will himself pursue the course which he wishes the 
Government to pursue. I am ready to unravel everything. I 
have stood the brunt before a jury of my countrymen. I have 
left that court attacked by all the virulence and ability of all 
the counsel that could be brought to bear against me. I 
have left it, after two or three hours’ examination, with the 
smiles and congratulations of my friends and the discomfiture 
of my enemies. I have been subject to vituperations. There 
‘is scarcely a work which I projected, in the plenitude of my 
power, which has not been condemned at the moment, and 
with regard towhich all sorts of charges have not been brought 
against me of being actuated by motives of anything but a 
public character. But I have already lived to see nearly every 
one of those works carried out. I visited, on Monday, 
one of those works, as to which, although it was 
forced upon me by the committee, I have seen my 
policy recognised as the right policy. ‘They had better have 
given me a quarter of a million than have forced on me 
property which is now admitted to be worth 100,0002., 
although at the time I was told that it was not worth the 
on which the title to it was written. I have this to 
eave to that posterity which will do me justice. I have 
seen times, and have had opportunities given me, when, if 
money had been my ve! object, I might have enriched my- 
self to any amount. I have sat at boards when shares have 
been distributed and have been offered to me, and, on public 
— Ihave declined them, and they have been taken 
yy my colleagues. If money had been my sole object—I do 
not mean to say that the attainment of wealth is not a fair 
and right ambition—but if that had been my sole object, I 
say that means were placed in my power of such a gigantic 
nature that I might have ater { in it to any amount. But 
my colleagues will do me the justice to say that I rejected 
it on many occasions; and it is matter of satisfaction to me 
that I am enabled on this occasion to meet the honourable 
gentleman who has raised the charge, and has also adopted 
it—for he talks of ‘disgorging.’ Disgorging! There can- 
not be a disgorging of that which you never received. I 
might make some observations, but I refrain, because I seek 
to vindicate myself, not to cast imputations on another. I 
did think that the honourable member would have felt it his 
duty, after — this charge, to have attended in his 
place, either to withdraw or to reiterate it; that having left 
the sting, he would have been present to-day, from a con- 
sciousness that I should take the first opportunity to vindi- 
cate myself. If the hon. gentleman wil more for a com- 
mittee to follow me from the cradle to the present day I am 
ready to meet that inquiry, and to abide by any decision 
that the committee may pronounce.” 
Of course further discussion would have been un- 
becoming, and the subject dropped at once. 


Tue Oats Question. 

This year the Jewish Disabilities question takes a 
new shape, and appears as one of the subsidiary por- 
tions of a plan to reform our Parliamentary oaths. 
On Monday night Lord Joun Russet moved that 
the House should go into Committee on the oaths 
taken by Members of Parliament; and asked leave 
to bring ina bill to alter them. In a speech of some 
length he showed the absolute profanity, absurdity, 
and uselessness of all the oaths taken at present ex- 
cept the simple oath of allegiance; and he proposed 
to abolish all three—namely, the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration, and the oath taken by 


Roman Catholics—and to substitute for them an 
oath, framed in these terms, and omitting, it will be 
seen, the, words “on the true faith of a Christian :”— 

“J, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 


oe Mai horeew ot defend 
allegiance to her Majesty grad marge aaean and | gave the leave required; the House resumed, and the 


her to the utmost of my 


to say, therefore, that they should be debarred from pro- 
ing to subvert an institution in Ireland is, I think, going 
ond that which you have any right to demand of mem- 
bers of Parliament. Besides that, it gives occasion, as I 
have said, to very painful discussions, because, supposing a 
certain number of members of this house to think, as it is 
notorious they do think, that the Church of Ireland is in- 
jurious to the country, and ought to be subverted, and sup- 
posing them to act on that opinion, they are immediately 
reproached with perjury, and with attempting what is not 
consistent with their oath. The matter is, in fact, left in 
doubt—there being some Roman Catholics who really think 
they are prevented by the terms of this oath from inter- 
fering in the question, and there being others who maintain 
that they are not so prevented, and that in perfect consistency 
with their oath they may propose ~7 change respecting the 
temporal power of the Church, I do not. think that ques- 
tion ought to be added to the political difficulties of the sub- 
ject; I think it ought to be on no man’s conscience that he is 
not at liberty to give his vote in respect to political and tem- 
oral matters in this House as he shall choose. ( Cheers.) 
The oath goes on—‘I do solemnly swear that I never will 
exercise privilege to which 1 am or may become entitled to 
disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant 
Governmeng in this kingdom.’ Now there are many who 
maintain that no vote given in this House, and no exercise of 
official functions, can weaken the Protestant religion. It 
has been maintained by Roman Catholics and by Protestants 
that religion, if binding on the conscience, cannot be dis- 
turbed or weakened by any law which may be passed by 
this House. I am not saying whether they are right in 
holding this opinion; all I contend for is, that this is no fit 
subject for an oath, and tends only to throw doubts on the 
real value of the engagement contracted. If the represen- 
tatives of the people of the United Kingdom cannot main- 
tain the Protestant religion and Government—if there were 
a great majority of this House opposed to that religion and 
Government, an oath would have no security at all.” 
The new point in the argument for the admission 
of the Jews, was the adoption of this opinion uttered 
by Lord Lyndhurst : 


“No British subject, no natural-born subject of the Crown, 
ought to be deprived of the rights enjoyed by his fellow- 
subjects until he has committed some crime, or is excluded 
by some act of Parliament directed against him or the class 
to which he belongs. That is the true principle of the con- 
stitution, and, such being the case, those persons can only be 
justly excluded, with any shadow of right, by the concurrent 
voice of the two houses of Parliament, and with the assent of 
the Crown. If you exclude them by the casual operation of 
a clause which never was directed against them or the class 
to which they belong, you unjustly deprive them of their 
birthright.” 
“Sir,” exclaimed Lord John, “this is great au- 
thority, and as regards the case of the Jews it 
appears irresistible.” The new position arising from 
this is that Lord John threatened, as regards the 
admission of the Jews, to adopt the mode by which 
Mr. Pease, the Quaker, was admitted—namely, by 
resolution of the House. 
“T think if the law remains in its present state—with 
those remarkable declarations of Baron Alderson, sitting on 
the bench, and of Lord Lyndhurst, giving a solemn, clear, 
and deliberate opinion in the House of Lords—it will be for 
you to consider whether or not you, sitting in this house, 
with respect to your own members, have not as good a right 
to say in what form the oath should be taken, as Lord Hard- 
wicke, sitting in his court, had, when he decided the case of 
Omichund »v. Barker, to say what was the form in which the 
oath should be taken. I think, if an alteration does not take 
lace in the oaths, you will have a serious matter to consider. 
te opens a grave consideration. Lawyers of great eminence 
have taken one side and another on this subject. I wish the 
house to come to no hasty or immediate decision upon it; 
but I wish to say that it may be hereafter a question for the 
bouse to determine whether they should not consider the 
course that was taken by Mr. Pease, and that which has 
since been taken with respect to two gentlemen of the 
Jewish persuasion.” 

The motion that the Speaker should leave the 
chair was not opposed. Sir Frederick Thesiger 
tamely protested against the admission of Jews, 
using the hypocritical and worn-out argument that 
it would unchristianise the House. The committee 


attempts whatsoever which shall be made against her person, bill was brought in. 


crown, and kingdom, and will use my utmost endeavours to 
make known and declare to her Majesty, her heirs, and suc- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
In reply to Lord Suarressury, the Duke of Newcastle 


cessors, all treasonable conspiracies which may be formed | stated that the criminal code of Malta had been under the 
against her or them; and I do faithfully promise to main- | consideration of successive governors and councils of Malta 


tain, support, and defend to the utmost of my 


wer the |for many years. There was the greatest possible difficulty 
succession to the Crown, as settled by the act for maintain- | experienced in reforming it, and it was not until last 

ing the succession in the House of Brunswick; hereby re- | that the efforts made for that purpose were suce: 
nouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegience to any | Therefore the Government thought it was most undes 
other person claiming or declaring a right to the Crown of | unless it was absolutely necessary, to throw back for the co 
this realm. And I declare that no foreign potentate, prelate, | sideration of the authorities in the island the whole of the 








prince, or person, hath, or ought to have, any power, pre- | criminal law; and, acting under the power reserved to the 
eminence, or authority, direct or indirect, within this realm. | Crown, it was thought advisable that the code should be 


So help me God!” 


adopted, omitting the clauses relative to offences against 


In treating of the oaths imposed on Roman Ca- religion. That course had been adopted by order in council, 
tholics, Lord John Russell established some positions and the matter had been referred to the colony for further 


useful to repeat. 
subject of much dispute. 


“*Disclaiming, disavowing, and solemnly abjaring any 


One of the clauses has been the consideration. The effect of that course was, that for the 


present and until the code was finally settled, the old law 
should remain in full force and entirety. 
Answering a question intelligently put by Lord Lyrret- 


intention to subvert the present Charch Establishment, as| Ton, Earl GRANVILLE said that Government were fully 


settled by law, within this realm.’ This part of the oatl 


nh | convinced of the total inadequacy of workhouse schools; 


has given rise to some painful discussions; but I think it] and drew a shocking picture of that mode of educating 
will appear _ with respect to any part of the institutions | pauper children. 


or legislation o! 
make the law should have | 
in our institutions or laws. They may, in fact, propose 
re 

which would be subversive of our most valued institutions 


this aos those who are admitted to 
i 


eS 


al of the union with Ireland, and many other changes 


Boys were brought up learning the habits of laziness 


rty to propose any alteration | they saw around them, and were corrupted by the im- 


— of the language which was frequently used in their 
earing. The girls were in constant communication with the 
; | mothers of illegitimate children, and under the circumstances 





it might be expected that they would follow the : 
of life.” He really believed that it was important te 


It appeared that pauperism had become a sort of 

disease in some parishes. Some family names 

the records of the workhouse school for more than ‘one hone 

dred years, and some measure was absolutely Necessary ty 
ut an end to such a disastrous state of things. The gy), 

Ject had been under the consideration of the different 

ments concerned in the matter, and at that moment 

the attention of Lord Palmerston, with the view of 

ing a measure respecting it, and which measure he hoped 

would be introduced this sessiun. 

Lord Jocelyn was snubbed t-y Lord John Russell on 
day night. rd JOCELYN he he whether it was the inte. 
tion of her Majesty's Government to propose the 
for the reform of the representation, of which the noble 
the member for the city of London had given notice, to th. 
consideration of the House in the present position of oy 
foreign relations ? 

To this impertinent question Lord Joun replied 
“] will answer that question on Monday next. That 
the day announced for the bringing in of the bill! 

In reply to questions, Lord Palmerston said, it will } 
my duty to bring in a bill to consolidate the laws relat 
the militia; and it is my intentioN in that Lill to Propose 4 
mode by which a militia force may be organised for Scotlani 
It will depend on a vote of this House at what period it shal 


end to the hereditary system of pauperism that Lackey 





be enrolled.” 

Colonel Dunne: “ And as to Ireland ?” 

Lord PautmMrrston: “I see no reason myself for ng — 
placing the three countries on the same footing.” 

Liwtrep LiaBitiry.—Mr. CoLiier obtained leave 
bring in a bill relating to the Court of Stannaries, which by 
jurisdiction over the Cornish mines, and which he 
to extend tothe Devon mines. The most interesting fey 
ture is, however, its admission of limited liability in partner. 
ships in mining companies. He ——— that mines whid 
liad conformed to the provisions of the Joint Stock Com 
panies Act should be entitled to borrow money on the term — 
of the lenders participating in the profits, without being | 
liable beyond their shares; and he proposed also that puh _ 
licity should be given to the names of the limited and of the 
unlimited partners. This was, no doubt, an innovation 
the existing law of partnership in this country; but that 
was not founded upon natural justice, while it was certai 
opposed to the law of almost every other civilised country it 
the world. On the continent, the system called partnerships 
commandite had existed from a remote period. It existedi 
Italy in the middle ages: it was adopted. in France, and wa 
approved by the most eminent French jurists; it had foul 
its way to Holland, where it enabled the Dutch to mi 
those dykes and embankments which were one of the wm 
ders of the world; aud lastly, it had been adopted int 
United States. Nay, even in England the greatest workst 
the age, our railways, our canals, and our fleets of steamers, 
were trophies not of the observance but of the breach of th 
law of unlimited liability in partnership. Had not 
ment interposed to break through the law of part 
passing acts of Parliament and empowering the € 
Trade to grant charters, we should never have had ete 
railways or steamboats; no great works requiring an 
gation of individual capitals could have been Saale 
the Birkenhead Docks would never have been constrattel; 
and the Menai Straits would never have been arched om 
He did not wish to impeach the conduct of the Boarl¢ 
Trade in granting charters, but they had a very invidiag 
task to perform; they could hardly select one company 
the grant of a charter without giving offence to another. 
believed, therefore, that the adoption to some extent ofth 





commandite system—tliat was, so fur as to allow personstt | 
lend to a company, and to receive a share of the 5 
without incurring unlimited liability—would be highly | 
vantageous. It would enable plans of great value for th © 
improvement of towns, and more especially for the impr 
ment of dwellings of the labouring classes, to be camel | 
into effect; for although persons were ready to advane | 
capital for these objects, they were unwilling to undertae | 
an unlimited liability under the present law of partnership | 
and thus to expose themselves to the risk of ruin, ' 
In the brief conversation that followed, Mr. Hume, att | 
vert, and Mr. WitKrnson, and Lord Gopexicn, conteniel i 
for a general application of the principle of limited liabili. | 
Mr. Morrarr and Mr. Vivian supported the extension ¢ ' 
the principle to mining concerns, Mr. Wriu1am Brow I 
stood out for unlimited liability, under which be had prt | 
pered, while he admitted it might be expedient to app 
limited liability in mining companies and great undertakangs 
Government did not oppose the introduction of the bil, 
Mr. CARDWELL Wished to remind the House of the pa 
tion in which the important question of limited liability" 
stood. In 1851 a committee of that House sat more part 
cularly to consider the question of the law of 
That committee recommended the appointment of & ol 
mission of inquiry, and immediately on the accession 
present Government such a commission was appointed, ea 
sting of eminent legal and commercial men, which instiatel 
a careful inquiry. *lt must be obvious that on the first ret 
ing of a Lill for extending the jurisdiction of the Stannans 
Court, the House could pass no opinion on the greater que | 
tion, which, on the recommendation of one of its committe | 
had been referred to the consideration of a commissioa. _ 
The motion was then agreed to, and leave given to brig | 
in the bill. ' 
Tue “Navy List.”—In a very poor 5 Lai 
HARDWICKE drew attention to the state of the Navy Lit | 
He pointed out that the admirals on the active list we 
above 74 years old; that the youngest vice-admiral was %i 
the rear-admirals and the reserved list pretty m 
same. He criticised the regulations of promotion, t! 
that they were an unjust obstruction to the promotion 
officers in the prime of life, many of whom were compa 
sorily placed on the retired list. Lord ABERDEEN insisted 
that the regulations were good and adequate. But swt 
said Lord ELLENBoRoUGH, you will not object to 











their details, seeing how much the service has Tr j 
being introduced, since they were framed in 1827. | 
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always claimed, and in 1846 the late Sir} 27th (Inniskillings).................. 10th 
Geren cuined, the power of promoting any Officer] 28th .sesccccorsrceeseessereoes sosesseree 17th hd 
sn the service to any rank which it might think advisable. 35th 9% 
in ought not to be in the power of any admiral to make such | ggth ™ 
. ion; but her Majesty's Government ought to _—- lt EERO ET PE EEF ond “ 
; wer under an order in council. No such , F ee 
= a euld be passed without the First Lord of 42nd (Roy al Highlanders) ears, - 30th “ 
ler in co er : Paap | 50th (Queen’s Own) ..........0 «. 18th ” 
thetAdmiralty bringing the merits of the individual propose ond h 
be oted before the Cabinet ; and the promotion in COME sddscccoccscsscccscsessecssbsoeces . 5t ” 
to oe teneme a public measure of the highest import- 63rd sssseeeeeseersraseeseeesers eocceree 7th ” 
which would have to be defended in Parliament; and 79th (Cameron Highlanders)...... 29th ” 
might rest perfectly satisfied that it would not be Ee oS A ae ae - 16th - 
adopted except under — where the public would = (Connaught Rangers)......... a » 
i plainly demanded. |, | BOR caceenceeeeeseeeteesersessersssenses 8' 
= Comsonrariox.—Lord Lynxpnvnst, after abrief} goth (Perthshire Light Infantry) 9th nf 
bat comprehensive view of the subject, asked the nobleand/ 93rq (Sutherland Highlanders)... 2st 
learned lord on the woolsack what course he intended to 95th 24th 
ioe the. Seperte on the revision of the ata-| 25% ---v-- weereseene re eeeceneeees ssenene = 
oor Te owe spinion a, that the most practical course | _ The following regiments will be all remaining in 


would be to expunge from the statute book all the mass of 
statutes which had become obsolete, and to consolidate the 
remainder under distinct heads, with such amendments as 

ight be deemed necessary. The Lorp CHANCELLOR | 
described what had been done on this subject by Mr. Bel- 
Jenden Ker and other gentlemen whom he had appointed for 


the United Kingdom to do home duty:—The 34th, 
20th, 97th, 46th, 33rd, 77th, 91st, 12th, 19th, 23rd, 
and the Rifle Brigade. “ 

| It is intended early in the ensuing month that a 
; camp, consisting of 30,000 English militia, shall be 
= of investigating the subject. These gentlemen formed either at Chobham, or such other place as the 
had prepared reports, from which it appeared that out of — . Se —— waa oge 1 
between 16,000 and 17,000 statutes there were only about P ws m4 Co = 4h d be ow nol votun- 
2500 which were now living law. The commissioners teers for the Coast Guard had been enrolled by Cap- 
were now proceeding with the consolidation of these sta- | tain Craigie. : yeah oy 

tutes in groups, under the direction of Mr. Ker, very | Great activity prevails in recruiting for the army, 
much upon the principle recommended by his noble and | to augment the regiments to 1000 rank and file. 
learned friend. The matter, however, was in the nature large number of recruiting parties have been recently 
of an experiment at present. At the end of the year, | sent to the manufacturing towns, also to Ireland and 
however, he should look at the consolidated bills which these | Scotland, to raise recruits, besides beating up at the 
genes woul hare prepare) and if he fund then | jead-quarters. Many fine young lads have offered 
the law of the land, he should lay them before their Lord- pete ‘vil — By ores Pacha ct oubt but the required 
ships. At the same time he firmly anticipated that such SS a 
would be the result of the experiment. If it were, further 
consolidation would be easy and rapid. Lord CAMPBELL 
expressed his satisfaction at hearing that everything which 
was practicable on this important subject was about to be 
undertaken. 

Government Dereatep.—On Thursday, Ministers sus- 
tained their first defeat. Mr. Tuomas CHAMBERS moved 
for a committee to inquire into some alleged breaches of 
treaty by the Portuguese Government. A British firm had 
been ruined by persistent litigation in courts to which they 
were not amenable. Lord Joun Russe. opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that committees on such subjects would | —Muanchester Examiner. 
take the affair out of the hands of Government. The House} An order was promulgated at Portsmouth on 
oe ee ee og _ page the — | Wednesday afternoon, of which the following is a 

A F THE | s&.—Mr. Caytey moved for a) egpy ;— 
committee to inquire into the duties of the member of the! ~ 4 — © —_ ’ 
Government (Lard John Russell) leading the House, and to | a ee ee = Z es yn pe 
consider the propriety of making that post a paid office. He | the P deere eb twee At Mar d S. a d hy “ fo 
treated it as an anomaly that the Loot of the House . a ee eee, eee ae 
the purpose of receiving a printed form to attend on Tues- 


should not be a Cabinet Minister. No one knew who was | : 4 : 5 . 
. rd : thx 9 Was | day, the 14th inst., for inspection by officers from the Admi- 
responsible for the advice given to the Crown. After a | ralty to ascertain their fitness for service. If this notice is 


use, Mr. SrrRLinG seconded the motion, but it was op- | . ; ce 3 
posed by Sir C. Woop and Lord J. RUSSELL, and finally . pepe bn Srna COS et nae gee. 

- . The Lords of the Admiralty have at length become aware 

sept Estimates.—Sir J. Graam brought up the navy | of the importance of manning the ships now fitting out as 
estimates for the year 1854-50. | speedily as possible, and have accordin i issued oh: 

Lord J. Russeci: ‘I may state, for the convenience of | 4! Awe, 2 ore: ; Sr of the ehole fimes 


ee <a | tion, commanding the services of one-half of the whole force 
aire gg Friday next it is proposed to take the | of the Coast Guard, 3000, to be drafted into ships to aid in 


: d | manning them, This is a most important measure. The 
LWAY AccipEnts.—At the suggestion of Lord | Coxst Guard are well disciplined avoagh practical sailors 
Mowreacie, Lord Sranvey of ALDERLEY promised to lay | and from the daily nature of thei q 
. : . ay | aily ni ir employment, the most 
upon — of a vy of Lords a — of the rail- | inured to the service of men-of-war's men 
way accidents up to the present time; and to report such | Yantai , ie “a 
eaanetio ions in y Ad hed thee to time. Lord Sesaen. } ie a coy oo — é Avante nave 
said that new legislation is required for the protection of the | Wf n pusily engaged in inspecting the Ripon and the 
meopl of this country. 1 J fanilla—two ships belonging to the Peninsular and 
vuBtic Bustness.—On the motion of Sir Jonyx Oriental Company —previous to reporting to the 
PAKINGTON, a select committee has been appointed to con. Admiralty as to their capabilities for transporting 
sider whether, by any alteration of the forms and proceeg- | troops to Malta or elsewhere, if required. Each of 
ings of the House, the despatch of public business can be | these vessels can take from 800 or 1000 troops 
more effectually promoted. ‘The committee nominated are— | easily, and double the number if needed. Other 
Sir John y= Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr.| steamers are also available, and need only a few 
Goulburn, Mr. Evelyn Denison, Mr. Sotheron, Mr. Greene, | euns to render them fit for senvies 
Mr. John Ball, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Brotherton, Sir | sd gts eving ‘ ‘ , ; 
George Grey, Mr. Walpole, Lord Stanley, Mr. Hume” bared A report having appeared in a London morning 
Mr. Bright. ’ ee ee yum" | paper, to the effect that the Cunard steamers, or 
| some of them, had been engaged to convey troops to 
Turkey, we have made inquiries at the offices of the 
company, where we learned that there is no autho- 
| rity for such a report. 

Contracts were taken on behalf of the Crown, on 
Thursday, by Captain-Superintendent Courtenay, at 
ruitis the Royal Clarence Victualling Establishment, Gos- 
with in Ireland, for the first time since the conclu- | port, for 1500 quarters of wheat, at an average of 
sion of Napoleon’s wars. According to an ancient | 88s. 6d. per quarter. The Clarence-yard is in most 
custom, which has been in the present instance | active operation, the officers and men being at work 
adhered to, the Quartermaster-General has applied | from six in the morning until ten at night. 100 
to the Lord Mayor of Dublin for permission to the | fine bullocks are being slaughtered here weekly, 
Tecruiting parties to carry out their duties within | 30 of which are salted—i. e., the finest parts of the 
his Precincts—a form which was, of course, at once | beasts, for provisions for the navy. Biscuit-making, 
complied with; and we may expect to see the city | hammock bedding-making, and storing provisions of 
traversed daily by parties with fifes and drums and | every description for the fleet, are going on with 
gay fluttering ribbons. The following list of the | unprecedented speed. 

ts under orders for Constantinople (qy.),| It is said that four railway truck-loads of shells 

with the dates at which they are directed to hold | were sent off one day last week from the Carron 

Selves in readiness to embark, appears in the | Iron-works, by the Caledonian Railway, for the Czar. 
Dublin Mail of Monday night:— | —North British Daily Mail. 


THE NORTH SEA FLEET. 
A fleet, under the orders of Sir Charles Napier, se- 
|cond in command, Admiral Chads, is to assemble 
}in the Downs by the 6th of March. Seamen are 
joining in considerable numbers, roused by the pros- 
pect of war, adventures, licking the “ Rooshans,” 
and prize money. 

We have good authority for stating that the Go- 
vernment are making arrangements for supplying 
the intended Baltic fleet with coal at Great Grimsby. 


tived without a division. 





PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

TROOPS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
Our Dublin correspondent says that military re- | 
cruiting on a grand scale is to be commenced forth- 


| 


4th (King’s See 22nd March A Greenwich paper states that “a Government officer had 
7th (Roya! F usiliers) 25th recently been round the manufactories in the neighbourhood 
sia 6th S of Greenwich, and that one of the effects of his visit had been 

3rd re the placing of the Ordnance mark upon some machinery on 


” | the premises of one of our most eminent firms. The ma- 





Southampton on Saturday with the 

A naval surgeon also went out te 
connected with the Black Sea fleet. 

will be taken as far as Malta by th 
will be taken on to Constantinople. The British hospital 
at Therapia. 


out for the Black Sea fleet by the 
ou 





THE POSITION AND PAY OF THE BRITISH 
SEAMAN 


We have received a copy of a useful little tract just 
issued by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, entitled 
Advice to the Mariners of England, and enterprising 
Youths inclined for the Sea Service, by a Seaman's 
Friend, which deserves to be prose It sets forth 
so clearly the advantages to be derived from service 
in the Royal navy since the new regulations respect- 
ing pay, provisions, and prize money, thatin publish- 
ing a considerable extract from it we shall be doing 
real service to those who wish to choose an occupa- 
tion which will secure a permanent provision for 
them :— 

“A general impression prevails that, wages ing much 
greater in the merchant service than in the Royal navy. 
seamen naturally prefer the former; and it is also su 
that remote advantages in the shape of pension, &c., do not 
influence the mass of seamen, who | more to present 

ains. But, in truth, there is no great disparity of wages, 
fe, with the exception of that inconsiderable portion of our 
mariners who are settled down and adhere to one employ- 
ment in the coasting trade, the wages actually earned in the 
Royal navy are greater than in any other sea service. It 
has been proved by a careful investigation, when estimating 
the income to be derived from a monthly le oe 
for the support of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, that the 
average employment of the merchant seaman in foreign- 
going ships, being that branch in which the greatest portion 
are engaged, is nine months in the year; for the other three 
months, during which he is — for a settlement, or for a 
new engagement, or spending his money, he earns no 
wages, and is, moreover, thrown upon his own resources 
for food and lodging; and, taking the average of wages at 
the present inordinate rate to be 60s. per month, the mer- 
chant seaman earns 27/, in the year, supposing that he has 
incurred no fines during the voyage for misconduct, and 
made no sacrifice in cashing his advanced note. The sea- 
man in the Royal navy is subject to no such deductions; 
for even when sick, or on leave of absence, his pay, and also 
his time for pension, go on accruing during the whole 
term of his engagement. In the rating of able seaman, he 
earns in the year 28/. 17s. 11d., while superior conduct will 
insure him good conduct pay, as hereafter shown, and im- 
proving capacity will assuredly advance him to higher 
ratings, when he will earn considerably more. Having 
pointed out this delusion respecting the disparity of wages, 
which is the only reason that can be — why the 
Queen’s service (where the berthing, victualling, comfort, 
and treatment of the crew are admitted to be infinitely 
better) is not more generally preferred to the merchant ser- 
vice, I append a table showing the wages of working petty 
officers and seamen in the Royal navy, so that the seaman 
may contrast them with those obtainable in trading ships, 
and also become acquainted with the advantages held forth 
by the new as compared with the old regulations:— — 

A TABLE OF THE RATE Or WaGEs IN THE Roya Navy 
rER MONTH AND PER YEAR, UNDER THE OLD AND 
New Reeutartions. 

NEW REGULATIONS. 




















Pf | Continuous. «8 
Cale See | Service, or Entry| 25 
| : for 10 Years, ae 
——s a é Fi 
e | | & | 
mun. 1%, | « | 3, | geen 
Se a | se | g g es 
= © r= 
cs | bh» I 6s | ot 3k 
= - | 5 = « 8 
5? | & | 38 | & 186 
ea? = 
£sa;/£s8.0a;£8da 28.4a/£ 8. d. 
Chief petty j | | 
Officers ........+ $ 2 03610 03 9 941 1 341 D 
First - class | 
working petty | 
officers .......... 214 03118 9 8 2 03610 0} 411 3 
Second-class | | 
working petty | | } 
officers .......... 2 9 1281711'2161038 9 241 3 
Leading seamen 2 6 627 7 6' 214 33118 9 411 3 
Able seamen ..... 2 1 424 6 8 2 9 12831711) 411 $3 
Ordinary sea- | | 
MeN.............. 1138 71915 5/118 92216 33 010 
Second-class or- | | 
dinary seamen 1 8 51614 7/111 018 5 0110 5 
Boys (1st class), | | 
and naval ap- | | 
prentices ....... 018 1101211) 018 110 12 11\No diff. 
Boys of the se- | 
cond-class...... 015 69 26015 6 9 2 6Nodiff. 


“Seamen gunners, who are men trained in the Eacel- 
lent, receive 2d. per day in the first class, and 1d. per day 
in the second clags, in addition to all the other pay of their 
ratings. Mechanics and artificers have higher rates of pay 
than the first and second class petty officers, and have also 
from 2d. to 3d. per day additional for tools, Petty officers 
of all classes wear distinctive badges on the left wor be 
entitled, on their sbi ing off, to gratuities varying 
1. 13s. 4d. to 71, pede ae on the rating and the time the 
ship has been in commission. Badges for good conduct not 
only distinguish the most efficient and best con: but 
give them substantial advantages in the shape of pay. 
with one badge or gold stripe on the arm, an able seaman 











would be entitled to 2s. 7d.; with two to 5s. 2d. ; 
and with three badges, to 7s. 9d. per month, or 44 11s. 8d. 





4th ” chinery in question, it was said, was intended for the Russian 
Government.” 
Saveembeeeonssoseccssecooneedc - 15th ” | A large number of packages and medical stores were sent 


per year, which, in addition to the wages of a continuous 
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the usual period in particular ships; but all 
be retained for five years, and in the latter 
ill be seen by the annexed table that the wages are 
the end of 10 years’ service—reckoning from 18 
of age as heretofore—the continuous ser- 
vice-man may, on diseharge, receive a pension of 6d. a-day, 
or 91. 48. per year; after 15 years’ service, a pension of 8d. 
aday, or 120 4s. year; and after 20 years’ service, a 
m of from’10d. to 1s. 2d. a-day (average 1s.) or 182. or 
per-year. Petty officers and leading seamen’s pensions 

pr ly a so that the man-of-war’s man 
may, at the ages of 28, 33, and 38 respectively, have earned 
@ pension varying from 9. 2s. 6d. to 40/. per year, according 
to. his: rating; and if called on to serve in the fleet, in the 
event of ‘an armament or war,’ he will receive his pension 
n_ addition to his pay; and he willenjoy this for life, being at 
the same time at liberty to earn what he can in the merchant 
service, or any other employment. The pension, after 20 
years’ service iscertain; but the pensions for 10 and 15 years’ 
service are granted at the discretion of the Admiralty; and 
as it is to be expected that, with the inducements now offered, 
the navy will never henceforth want volunteers, the oppor- 
tunity will occur for maintaining a reserve of some thousands 
of these short-service pension-men well skilled in naval duties, 
under obligation to serve when called upon, should the neces- 
sity arise, but at liberty to follow their inclination in all other 
respects. Let us now consider the naval victualling. It will 
be seen by the scale annexed, that it is most liberal; and 
stringent measures have lately been adopted by the Board of 
Admiralty to insure that the articles supplied shall be of 

uality :— 

sii Seale of Victualling.—There shall be allowed to 
every person serving in her Majesty’s navy the following 
daily quantities of provisions—viz., biscuit, 11b., or soft 
bread, 131b.; spirits, 4 gill; fresh meat, 1lb; vegetables, 
4b, ; sugar, 1402. ; chocolate, loz.; tea, 4oz. N.B.—Naval 

ets and second-class boys are not allowed spirits. 

‘‘When fresh meat and vegetables cannot be issued there 
shall be allowed in lieu thereof—Salt a 11b.; peas, § pint 
—every alternate day; salt beef; 1lb.; flour, 90z.; suet, 
oz. ; currants or raisins, 140z.—every alternate day. 

“ And weekly, whether fresh or salt meat be issued—oat- 
meal, } pint; mustard, 40z.; pepper, 40z.; vinegar, 3 pint 
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man. 

“The man-of-war’s man’s provisions are well cooked, and 
his meals regular. If he cannot consume his provisions, he 
is paid for them; if the salt meat boils away, he bas an extra 
allowance. He obtains clothing of the best description at 
the same price that it costs the Admiralty; his berthing- 
place is dry, clean, and comfortable; his work light, as 
compared with that of any other seaman. He has the aid 
of an instructor, access to a library of nautical and other 
books calculated to interest him; and ample time and 
opportunity to improve his mind, and so qualify himself 
for promotion to warrant-officer, or even to the highest 
rank. His share of prize-money has been increased; and 
the distribution is now so graduated, that men in the 
higher ratings receive proportionably more than the un- 
skilled—a great improvement upon the regulation that 
formerly existed. Compensation is allowed for loss of 
clothes or effects by shipwreck or otherwise. If maimed or 
hurt, the man-of-war’s man has a gratuity or a pension— 
according to cireumstances—the best advice and attend- 
ance in sickness, and provision in Greenwich Hospital if 
crippled or worn out. ‘The children of a man-of-war’s man 
are educated in the schools of Greenwich Hospital, and 
receive, free of expense to him, a training which fits them 
for any employment. He has six weeks’ leave of absence 
whenever his ship is paid off, wages and term for pension 
being continued, and leave to go on shore from his ship for 


hss been lost: between Prome and Meaday. A Dacoit 
chief had assembled 5000 men near Fonghro. The 
garrisons at. Moulmein. and Matabar. have been ap- 
‘prehensive: of attacks. The Governor-General 
arrived at Rangoon on the 14th of December, and 
left for Prome, 

Madras is*threatened with famine. The rains‘and 
crops have failed. There have been grain riots in 
Mellore, and there. will be a great loss of revenue. The 
Nizams are dominant in Abada State, and the country 
is overrun by predatory hordes. The north-west 
frontier is tranquil. Trade in India has improved. 

China.—Canton and Ningpo remain quiet; matters 
have resumed their usual coarse at Amoy. A large 
portion of Shanghai has been burned down by the 
Imperialists. A portion of the rebel forces had pro- 
ceeded northward, and had taken Teenthin, about 
eighty miles from Pekin. In China, trade was dull. 

The Emperor of Japan is dead, and the Court goes 
into mourning for the year, during which no embassies 
can be received. 

Australia—The colonial Government at Sydney 
has been officially informed that on the 24th of Sep- 
tember Admiral Des Pointes, French commander in 
the Pacific, landed at Balade, in New Caledonia, and 
took possession of that island and its dependents in 
the name of the French Emperor. 

[The loss of Captain Latter isa severe one. He 
was one of the most enterprising and able officers in 
the British army of Burmah. } 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

WueEn we established a Paris correspondence, two 
years ago, Paris was the centre of European politics. 
It is so no longer: all eyes and all ears are turned to 
another and distant point of the horizon. France 
has visibly accepted the Imperial régime. This 
acquiescence may be the result of apathy and in- 
difference, or of that lassitude which succeeds to the 
loss of illusions, and that prostration which is not 
repose. With many, no doubt, the impotent hatred 
of the power that degrades while it protects is only 
equalled by the fear of flying to the unknown for 
achange. The single fact we are concerned with 
at present is the acceptance of the existing Govern- 
ment by the French nation. Where is there any 
evidence to the contrary? If there be any public 
spirit left in France, it points to distant camps as the 
field of its expansion. In the capital as in the 
departments there is quiet if not confidence, and 
cold respect, if not enthusiasm, for the Emperor. 
Acknowledging this state of feeling and opinion as 
a fact, it is not our business to snarl at the elected 
Chief of the French nation. It is not our business 
to propagate the industry of oa dits and inuendoes, 
with which discarded statesmen and impossible 
factions seck to avenge the material comfort and 
tranquillity of subjugation. We have little sym- 
pathy for that opposition which is incapable even of 
the dignity of defeat. 

Under existing circumstances, we have resolved to 
discontinue the series of Letters from Paris, which 
has now extended over two years. There is nothing 





shorter periods, at other times, whenever the nature of the 
service will permit. He is eligible for appointment to | 
the coast-guard, if one of those recommended by his | 
captain for this service when his ship is paid off, or to | 
become-a rigger, or seaman-rigger in the dockyards. He | 
may allot.a portion of his wages for the support of his | 
family, with the full assurance of its being punctually paid, | 
which is not always the case with his brother seaman in the } 
merchant service, who cannot have the same security for the 
punctual payment of his allotments, particularly where ad- | 
vices may not have been received from his ship. The man- 
of-war’s man may also remit a portion of lis pay. Not- 
withstanding the allotment, the man-of-war’s man may re- 
ceive 4s. monthly the first six months, and 10s. monthly 
after 12 months, out of his pay, and 20s. monthly if he 
does not allot, while the merchant seaman has no claim 
for any portion of his wages until the termination of the 


yage. 
** Now, there is no craft or trade in which the artisan or 


special in Parisian news at present; nothing that 
does not fall into the domain of our daily contem- 
poraries, except the whispers and the slanders 
which belie the fitness of their authors for a nobler 
and freer atmosphere. 

We shall continue, nevertheless, to give our readers 
the benefit of occasional private communications from 
the pen of one of our most distinguished confréres 
in the French press. These summaries will not take 
a form exclusively political. They willresume, as it 
were, every phase of French society. 

Baron Brunow passed through Calais on Thursday 


morning. 
The Moniteur announces, in the following laconic terms, 





labouring man can engage in this.or any other country 
that possesses such advantages as I have enumerated,— 
where-aman may, when in the prime of life, after a few 
years’ service, become possessed of an income sufticient to 

vide a‘home and ample maintenance for his family when 

is absent and following his calling, and where he can, 
by good conduct; nearly double the amount of his pay and 
pension.” 





INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. 


Tue summary of the Overland Mail reached London 
by telegraph yesterday. The latest dates are Hong 
Kong, December 27; Burmah, December 26; Bom- 
bay, January 14. 

India.—The steamer sent up the Persian Gulf for 
intelligence had not returned to Bombay. 

Captain Latter, the Deputy Commissioner at 
Prome has been assassinated. ‘The steamer Medusa 


the departure of M. Kisseleff:—‘ The Minister of Russia 

left Paris on Monday.” 

M. Kisseleff left Paris by the 8 o'clock train on Monday 
evening for Brussels. 

| One of the attachés of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 

| left Paris on Tuesday with despatches recalling General de 
Castelbajac, the French ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

By an Imperial decree, dated the 2nd, the convocation of 
the Senate and of the Legislative Body, fixed for the 27th 
instant, is adjourned to the 2nd of March. 

It‘is stated that the French Government has concluded a 
loan for an amount equal to 8,000,000. with the Credit 
Mobilier against Treasury Bonds, bearing 5} per cent. in- 
terest, the option being allowed of exchanging them for Three 
~ Cent. Rentes at the price of 72. It is also said that the 

ank of France have made an advance to the Government 
of 2,400,0000. 

‘The military preparations in France are being pushed on 
with great energy, Decrees are expected calling out the re- 
maining moiety of the contingents of 1849 and 1850, and 





the whole of the contingent of 1853—a total of 1 

so that in a short time the army will be raised to 
effective men. One manufacturing establishment: jg: 

has received an order for the supply of 150,000 

and another for 26,000 shirts, and other minor establish, 
ments have similar orders in proportion. Large orders: have. 
also been given for an immense supply of harness and simailay 
equipments for the artillery. Letters from the departments. 
anavunce that the young soldiers are already en rontgoor 
their destination, 

In addition to these signs of preparation, an order hag. 
been given to an extensive ironmaster inthe de : 
the Pas de Calais for 3,000,000 cannon balls, of varigus, 
dimensions. It is also asserted that the decrees fog: 
movement of the ———* force intended for the-Ry 
are soe” He ee , and only want the signature of thy. 
Emperor. ‘The precise amount is not stated, or i 
variously stated, but the general opinion is that it will ap 
least fur the present, be composed of four divisions: of 10,0g9 
men each. 

The French ocean squadron, stationed at B 
manded by Admiral Brus, has gone to sea from Bea “an 
cording to orders reeeived on the 3rd inst. This sq 
is believed to be under orders to proceed to Toulompty 
Algiers, and to Civita Vecchia, to embark the expeditionary 
troops tor Constantinople. It is reported in France thatithiy 
squadron will join, in the spring, the British squadron; undep 
the orders of Admiral Corry, The Trident and Villed 
Marseilles, ships-of-the-line, have been put in commissiongs. 
Toulon, and are to be fitted for sea immediately. ‘Thy 
greatest activity prevails in the naval dockyard in pert, 
und in about six weeks six sail-of-the-line and a:sixty-guy 
frigate will be completed ready for active service. 

General Pelissier has organised the tirst division of 10,000 
men to be sent from Algeria. Various officers are name) 
for the command of the expedition, Generals Canrobertand 
oo of Marsal Bugeaud) are among the mast 

yrobadie, 

?, The Deébats, usually well informed in diplomatic matters, 
gives the following summary of Count Orloff’s mission 
‘Count Orloff was the bearer to Vienna of a counter-proposie. 
tion from the Emperor of Russia, in answer to therlagt 
proposition of the Conference of Vienna. That counters 
proposition had been judged unacceptable. The vepresent. 
tives of the Four Powers at Vienna had drawn up and 
signed a protest to that effect, which was to be sent to St. 
Petersburg, and in which it was declared that the last offem 
of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg were not of a nature tobe 
sent to Constantinople. Count Orloff had, besides, made® 
second proposition—that of forming a league of neu! 
between Austria, Prussia, and the Powers of the Germ 
Confederation. The Cabinet of Austria had, it is: said, 
replied that it was impossible for them to bind themselvests 
neutrality. Count O:loff has, therefore, failed in thetw 
objeets of his mission.” 

Later intelligence, however, throws doubts on the positin: 
failure of Count Orloff. He is said to have received promises 
of the complete neutrality of Austria and Prussia; ame 
trality upon the exact conditions of which, under all possi® 
eventualities, the Western Powers will have to demande 
planations. 

Count Orloff left Vienna at nine o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, direct for St. Petersburg. He was delayed 
indisposition consequent upon the fatigues of his 
journey—a species of indisposition to which Russian di 
matists are peculiarly subjeet. 





From Berlin we have letters reporting a palace conspiraey, 
conducted by the Prince of Prussia, to persuade the King 
his brother, to abdicate, on the ground of the King being: 
disposed to a Russian rather than toa rational policy. Thi 
endeavour to supplant the wayward and irresolute Frederick 
William, by his headstrong and selt-willed brother, would 
not be the first. In 1847, when the King first grantedith 
shadow of a constitution, and again in 1849, a similar attempt 
was made. It must not be forgotten that the Princed 
Prussia, who is now reported to hold such lofty languageit 
the sense of resistance to Russia, and a national Germm 
policy, is the same Prince of Prussia who in 1847 refused 
take the oath to the constitution, and was only pi 
upon to do so under protest; the same who in ’48 was 
unmitigated an absolutist, that he was forced to fipt 
England, leaving his palace to the vengeance of the 
and who in’49 was marching to tread ont the last — 
of constitutionalism in Germany, under the auspices of 
Czar. This recent conduct of the Prince may therefore be 
the result of a profound calculation of Russian diplomacy. 
But the fact requires confirmation. We only mention it a3 
we have received it, on the faith of correspondents on whos 
authenticity we cau perfectly rely. 





German nation, north and south, is violently anti-Russia® 
Not only the Prussian journals, but the sole organ 
national interests permitted in Austria—the Vienna L 
devotes nine of its columns to an exposure of Bi 
seltishness and diplomatic craft, as exemplified in the 
tiations which preceded the treaty of Adrianople. F 
purpose the Lloyd prints the whole of the confidential mem 
randum by Pozzo di Borgo, dated Paris, Oct. 16, 1825} and 
lately published at Paris. After giving especial prominent’ 
to those passages in which the wily aunbassador shows bow 
Austria is to be by turns terrified and cajoled into 
Russian alliance, the Lloyd reminds the Austrian 

that the despatch as plainly describes the polities at 
Russia in the present crisis as in the period in which i 
was written. 





We mentioned in our last number that the combined fleets 
had returned to their anchorage in Beicos Bay, totheas 
ment and disappointment of Constantinople, on the 
instant. The causes assigned by the Admirals were the 
want of good ports, the dangers ef the navigation, 
shortness of provisions. They had despatched a 
the Ambassadors, from Sinope, announcing their returm It 





appears the Ambassadors were equally surprised and indig- 
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Whatever be the attitude of the German dynasties, the ' 
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cmeapeas infringement of their positive in- 
— On the 18th hw | despatched the Sampson, 
steam-frigate to the naval c ief with the following communi- 
cation :— - . 
a Ambassadors cannot but express their astonish- 
cosastneing ti sudden resolution of the admirals, par- 
ticularly at the present moment, when a Turkish flotilla is 
on the point of setting out with stores and ammunition for 
Anatolia. : 
oe Seal the French and English Governments, which 
arrived here ten days back by the Caton, were formal and 
as to the protection which the combined fleets ought 
to accord to the Turkish flag, and territory ; and the two ad- 
mirals are again requested to make themselves perfectly alive 
+o the peremptory nature of those instructions which have 
alread been communicated to them, es 
“Jt would seem that the admirals are of opinion that the 
the execution of which is entrusted to them, may 


be as - effected whilst the fleets are at Beicos Bay as if 
they wereat Sinope. In that matter the admirals can only 


consult their own opinion, and the responsibility will remain 


“The Ambassadors abstain from all intervention in what 
relates to matters of nautical interference. The wishes and 
intentions of their Governments having been duly notified to 
the two admirals, it is for them to conform to them, and to 
find means of taking them more clearly into consideration to 

them into execution.” ¢ 

ith the exception of two merchant vessels,” they did not 
see a Russian sail while out They were six days beating 
up from Sinope to the mouth of the Bosphorus. The Ve- 
suvius,, Captain Powell, the Highiver, Captain Moore, and 
the Sidon, Captain Goldsmith, had joined the fleet. They 
were five days beating up to Beicos from Sinope. The Nigor, 
sent to intercept and order them back, missed them. The 
Turkish governor at Sinope had been indefatigable in pro- 
curing all kinds of stores br theships. The scene at Sinope 
was deplorable :—numbers of unburied corpses on the shore, 
and a heap of smoking ruins. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
is said to Lave personally expressed to Admiral Dundas his 
disapprobation at the return of the fleet. Their return had 
occasioned painful rumours circulated by the Russian faction, 
such as “ Dissensions. between the Admirals.” The fleets 
were to proceed to sea again on the 27th or 28th. On the 
27th the steamers were getting up their steam. The screw 
ship of the line Charlemagne, the steam-frigate Gomer, 
pe at am French frigate, together with a British screw 
ship of the line and two steam frigates, sailed on the 25th 
from the Bosphorus for Varna. Independently of a second 
Turkish convoy which is to sail under the protection of the 
fleets, a portion of the Turkish squadron was expected to 
enter the Black Sea on the 28th. Meantime the /'ury has 
one to Sebastopol, on a similar mission to that of the heetri.. 
Sution—that is, to demand the release of some Englishmen 
who were employed ax engineers on board the Turkish mer- 
chant steamer Tidjari Midjaret, recently captured by the 
Russians. I also learn that the Fury is the bearer of a 
despatch to the Russian admiral in command at Sebastopol, 
relative to the discourteous, or rather semi-hostile, reception 
iven to the Hetribution at that place a short time since. 

Itogether, the Fury has a very awkward mission, and her 
return is anxiously expected. 

The fact is confirmed that the officers embarked on board 
the Retribution had succeeded in making a plan of Sebas- 
 y A draught of the plan had even been publislied and 
. Constantinople, and copies sent to France and 
nd. 


bastopol is considered to be almost impregnable by means 
of a fleet alone, without the co-operation of a land force. 
The guns amount altogether to 700—some of long range, 
and bearing on the open sea, others so disposed as to defend 
by their cross fire the immediate entry of the port. All these 
are in a perfect state, and the number of men to serve them 
is believed to be considerable. ‘The forts have the form of a 
tower, and almost all of them have three tiers of guns. The 
coast, however; within a few miles of Sebastopol, is easy of 
access, and, according to the reports of our officers, its cap- 
ture might be effected with about 25,000 men at the present 
moment. Later, however, and should the Russiaus be 
allowed to fortify these points, double that force would be 
Tequired. 








Military operations in Asia are suspended by the weather. 
General Giuyon is doing wonders in restoring the army to 
discipline and efficiency. General Baraguay d’Hilliers was 
contemplating a tour of military inspection. 

A vast conspiracy, with the object of raising in insur- 
reetion the Greek population on the banks of tle Danube, 
has been discovered. It is believed that many eminent per- 
sons at the Court of Athens are concerned in the scheme. 

M. Metaxor, the Greek Minister at Const antinople, has in- 
curred suspicion, The arrest at Widdin of a Greek priest, 
named Athanasius, had led to the discovery of this con- 
Spiracy m ior Me secret society in concert with Russia. 

e arrest 0! uscovite emissary led to that of Baron 
Elsner, a Russian officer. The Turkish police, directed by 
Aarif Pasha, discovered the accomplices in this conspiracy, 
which extended to Bulgaria, Janina, Salonica, Smyrna, and 
the principal islands in the Archipelago. Important letters 
had been seized, and proved that there are forty-four persons 
in Constantinople seriously implicated, of whom four are 
Russian officers, and one of them was formerly Russian Post- 
Mmaster-General in. the Levant. Such is the respect for 
order and authority professed by the Russian Government. 
Severe orders have been given to shoot all spies, and the 
— of the police was increasing daily. 

‘he telegraphic reports of the changes in the Turkish 
. are-conflicting, and require confirmation. Accord- 
pte the Seraskier, or Minister of War, Mehemet Ali, 

the Capudan Pacha, or Minister of Mari ne, had resigned, 
and been succeeded by Riza Pacha and Achmed Pacha. But 
the Capudan Pacha who is said to have resigned, is, in fact, 
no other than Riza Pacha, who is said to succeed somebody, 
perhaps himself. Whatever these changes may be, it is 
certain.that they are only in the sense of a more united 





action, and not at all as the Vienna would have us 
believe, of a compromise with Russia. In the present temper 
of the Turkish population, flushed by victories, and assured 
of the active aid of France and England, any idea of com- 
promise is simply impossible. 


On the Danube there have been no large or decided ope- 
rations since the battle of Citate; but there have been con- 
tinual and severe skirmishes with the Russian outposts, in 
whieh the Russians have suffered severely. Omer 
Pacha was reported to be seriously ill, The fact is doubted, 
beyond, perhaps, an attack of acute rheumatism, to which 
the Pacha is subject, but the latest accounts report him 

rfectly recovered. The rumour that he had crossed the 
Danube at Oltenitza, and cut off the communications of 
General Gortschakoff (whose centre is at Bucharest, his left 
at Galatz, and his right arm Krajova), is not confirmed. 
But decisive operationa may be expected shortly. 

Omer Pacha has divided his army into three independent 
corps. The first corps—about 45,000 strong—forming the 
left wing of the army, is commanded by Ismail Pacha, whose 
head-quarters are at Florentin, and where he is watched by 
the Russian General Bellegarde; his flanks rest on Widdin 
and Orsova. The second corps—about 48,000 strong— 
forms the centre of the army, has its head-quarters in Sis- 
tova, and stands under the command of Mustapha Pacha, so 
well known for his ability as a commander. The third 
corps—the right wing of the army—with head-quarters in 
Karassu, at the wall of Trajan, is commanded by the able 
Halil Pacha; it is said to be now about 46,000 strong. 
Since the arrival of General Schilder a retrograde movement 
of the Russian forces in Wallachia has been observed. Since 
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had left 5 battalions of infantry and 10 pieces of 
some distance to their rear, in reserve. A 
force, which the Turks estimate at 9 battalions < 
ate and 2 regiments of cavalry, suddenly 
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i and commenced an attack upon the Turkish reserve. 
The Turks did not lose ay though t' were thus 
being cut off from Kalafut; but turned faced the 





the battle of Citate the Turks seem inclined to take up the 
ofiensive upon all fortified points of the Danube, whilst the 
Russians, probably awaiting fresh reinforcements, have taken 
up a rather defensive position. 

According to General Schilders’ report the Russian army 
of oceupation in the Danubian provinces is in a pitiable con- 
dition, the original corps being 35,000 men weaker than 
when it crossed the Pruth in July last. It appears that not 
only General Gortschakoff, but General Daunesby, is in dis- 
grace with the Emperor. 

The 
that they have no other resource than death or insurrection 
against the Russians. The exactions of the Russian mili- 
tary authorities are incredible. They take from the inhabi- 
tants cattle, corn, and all means of existence. The peasants 


are consequently compelled to fly their homes, and the | 27 against to 15 for. 


sowing of the land is completely neglected. 
number of the inhabitants of two villages are mentioned as 
having absolutely refused any longer to comply with the re- 
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peasants in Wallachia are in such a state of misery | decided not to entertain at present the question of 
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enemy, and immediately gave battle. They fought 
bravely, and in half an hour so pounded the Russians with 
grape-shot that they retreated in the 


orders of the Russians, its titleis the 


: 


— disorder. The 
Russians abandoned the villages they had occupied, and the 


Turks returned to Kalafat as victors, This is the pith of 
the story.” A letter from an English officer mentions, as 
a proof of the number of Russian muskets left-on the field, 


that they were selling at Widdin at 5f. each. 
A journal has just been created for publishing the official 
passed 
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A corps of 500 Dorobanzes (Wallachians) has just 
nearly entire over to the Turks, All that remain 
privates and 2 sergeants. 

Letters from Adrianople, of the 22nd, inform us that the 
Greek bishop has ordered public prayers to be offered up for 
the Sultan, his Ministers, and the Turkish generals. 

From Switzerland we learn all the deputies of Ticino to 
the National Council and Council of States, at present as. 
sembled at Berne, have recently had a conference with the 
President of the Confederation to consider how the question 
with Austria may be arranged. The result has not trans. 
pired. The general opinion at present at Berne is that the 
question is in the way of arrangement. 

The Council of States, after a three days’ debate, have 
a yt}: 
deral University. They adopt, however, the pro 
the Polytechnic School, whic will be established at Zurich. 
The decision of the —— of a ‘oa lane le 
surprise, more particu as the majority is a one— 

5 The committee na which, accord- 


The greater | ing to custom, the measure was referred for a i- 


minary report, had reported in its favour. The Coun- 
cil of States is compused of deputies named by the 


quisitions of the Russians, and to have drawn en masse to | cantonal Governments, two for each canton; in the 


the mountains. Prince Gortschakoff, on hearing of this un- 
expected act, sent troops to surround the villages, and an- 
nounced that if on the instant the remaining inhabitants did 





National Council, on the other hand, the members are 
popularly elected, and the number of members for each 
canton is proportionate to its population. Thus the Na- 


not themselves submit and answer for the return of their | tional Council reflects the opinion of the majority of the 


companions, fire and sword should be set to work. The 

asants refusing to answer for the absent the villages were 
purned to the pround, and w great number of persons mas- 
sacred. The mountains were being filled with guerilla 
corps composed of the young peasants. Two of these bodies 
consisted of not less than 1200 men. Unfortunately, they 
have very few guns and ammunition, Should the country 
rise at the moment that they are pressed by Omer Pacha, 
their position would become exceedingly critical. It is also 
rumoured that the formation of a Roumelian legion by the 
side of the Polish legion already in arms is not unlikely, and 
it is remarked that such a step would bea fair answer given 
to the formation of the Greco-Sclavonian corps imagined by 
Prince Gortschukoff, but which idea, as yet, he has not been 
able to carry into execution. This Greco-Slave legion is 
intended in spring to form the pivot of the insurrections 
which the Emperor of Russia is preparing on the Turkish 
frontiers. 

A Wallachian General, two or three American officers, and 
several French and Swedish officers, have arrived at head- 
quarters to take service in the Ottoman army. 

Before the entry of the fleets into the Black Sea the 
Russian cruisers were constantly in observation upon the 
coast of Varna. They have since entirely disappeared, and 
the Turks have complete possession of the Euxine. 

The Turkish firmans confirming the rights of Servia were 
published on the 4th instant. 





A new form of prayer, no doubt designed to assist the 
Russo-Greek conspiracy, has been translated in the Romanice 
language, and thousands of copies distributed among the people 
of the Danubian Provinces. After a general supplication for all 
Orthodox believers, for the holy and unerring Synod and the 
clergy, comes a special prayer for the most pious Autocrat 
the Grand Master (Marele Domnu), and kmperor of All 
the Russias, Nicholas Pawlovitch, the Empress Alexandrina 
Feodorofna, and their family, the Court, and the army— 
“‘and may God protect them, and cast all their enemies and 
the malevolent at their feet.” After this follows a prayer 
recently composed by the Russian Synod, in which there is 
the following passage :— 

“We pray to Thee, O God, to protect Thy holy ortho- 
dox Church, Thy servant Nicholas Pawlovitch, the most 
— Autocrat, the Grand Master and Emperor of All the 
tussias, from all evil, passion, and distress, to preserve him 
from all enemies visible and invisible, to grant him peace, 
health, and a long life, and to encompass him with Thy 
armed angels.” 

Then comes another production of the holy Synod, in 
which mention is made of the army, and its brilliant deeds 
of arms, as also fot those of Moses against Pharaoh, and 
of David against Goliath. The conclusion of the Te 
Deum is :— 

“* Give, O Lord, to the Emperor Nicholas, to the Empress 
Alexandrina Feodoiofaa, and to their offspring, happy days, 
a peaceful life, health, and safety, and grant them the vietory 
over all their enemies.” 

An Austrian corps d'armée is marching towards Servia, 

The following is another account of the battle of Csitate, 
which, though brief, is nevertheless of great interest, and 


population; the Council of States that of the ma 
cantons. This explains the greater opposition in t 
body to a measure regarded as one of centralisation. . 

It has been decided that two military camps of review 
should be formed in August next; one in French Switzer- 
land, under the command of Colonel Bonsens, deputy for 
Vaud, and the other in German Switzerland, under Colonel 
Ziegler, deputy for Zurich, The commencement of the 
works on Swiss territory for the Geweva and Lyons railway 
was lately celebrated by a féte, at which General Duffour, 
the Swiss commander-in-chief, and one of the directors of 
the company, presided; and the members of the Geneva 
Government all attended. A conference had been held at 
Berne of deputies from the different cantons, with a view 
to the establishment of a code of commerce for the whole of 
Switzerland. 

Silvio Pellico, the prisoner of Spielberg, died on the 1st 
instant, in the sixty-first year of his age. Few are not 
familiar with the sad story of his Austrian prison, from 


ity of 
ma 





which he was released in 1830. Since then he has lived in 
| retirement as librarian and secretary toa noble lady. He 
| leaves a brother and a sister, who will, says the Armonia, of 
| Turin, render the best possible homage to his memory, by 
publishing his manuseript works, whieh are voluminous, 
and among which is one entitled, ‘* My Life before and after 


my imprisonment.” 





The Sardinian Government is actively preparing for the 
eventualities of war on the Austrian Tivatier. A Dutch 
squadron of frigates has arrived at Genoa. 

Great agitation, incessantly fanned by contra’ 
rumours, prevails throughout Italy. At Milan, 
Radetzky fos threatened the authors of false reports with 
condign punishment. Thirty thousand Croats are expected 
to reinforce the garrison at Milan. At ) the Muratist 
party is increasing daily. i 

The King of N s (writes a é 
Times), who is body and soul devoted to. 
desires the triumph of the Czar, for on the success of 
Russia lies his hope of the restoration of his French cousins 
the Bourbons. he Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the 
Dukes of Parma and Modena, tremble at the name of war, 
for they have neither moral nor material force to defend 
themselves. The Court of Rome is divided om the great 
question of the day. The Pope and several of the car= 
demise apprehend the aggrandi t of Russia; because 
it would be the triumph of the Greek Church—of a 
schismatic religion, which would aim at the overthrow of 
Catholicism, while Cardinal Antonelli, the of 
State, and all the members of the Pontifical Governmen 
who are only interested in the politieal question, hold 
for Russia. 


of the 








The young Princess of Asturias, the only surviving child 
of the Queen of Spain, is dangerously ill. Her death 
would onee more open the succession to the Dachess» of 
Montpensier. 

A democratic conspiracy has been diseovered. General 
Joseph Concha has been declared a rebel, He has escaped 





from Barcelona. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 


A pepruratioy, consisting of Messrs. Moffatt, M.P., 
Gregson, M.P., W. J. Lindsay, Powle, M‘Laren, and 
several other gentlemen interested in Australian 
affairs, waited on the Duke of Newcastle, on Satur- 
day, at the Colonial-office, for the purpose of com- 
municating their views respecting the conduct of the 
vernment expedition to the interior of 
Australia. Mr. Moffatt, M.P., having introduced the 
deputation, Mr. Lindsay said that the merchants of 
the City of London being chiefly interested in the 
perity of Australia, had been much gratified to 
that the Geographical Society had recom- 
mended an exploratory expedition to the interior of 
that country, and that the Government had re- 
sponded to that recommendation by offering a grant 
of 2500/. for the purpose, which grant he understood 
they had subsequently determinel to increase to 
3000/. Being himself connected with Australia, he 
had given the matter much consideration, and feared 
that unless the expedition were made a really effec- 
tive one, the grant of 3000/. would be thrown away. 
His opinion was that 5000/. would be necessary. 
With this view a committee had been formed for the 
purpose of raising the balance of 1500/., a sum which 
would be raised without difficulty in the City. The 
committee were most anxious to impress upon his 
grace the fitness of Mr. Haug for employment in the 
proposed expedition. The committee had had much 
communication with that gentleman, and were fully 
impressed with his energy, zeal, and ability. The 
committee were aware that once the matter had been 
taken in hand by Government, it would be impos- 
sible to invest ‘a foreigner with the command of the 
expedition, but they respectfully suggested that a 
departmental appointment might be found in it for 
Mr. Haug which would be acceptable to that gentle- 
man. 

The Duke of Newcastle expressed his regret that 
he had not yet received the answer of Captain 
Stokes, to whom he had written respecting the con- 
duct of the expedition. He believed that the com- 
mittee were aware that it was the intention of Go- 
verniment to entrust the conduct of the expedition to 
that gentleman, respecting whose fitness there was a 
very general concurrence of opinion. With respect 
to the expense, they were aware that the proposal 
had originated with the Geographical Society, which 
body had called on him at the close of last summer, 
and expressed their opinion that the first sum which 
had been named would be sufficient. Subsequently, 
however, they had seen reason to alter that opinion, 
and to conclude that to carry on an expedition worthy 
of a nation 3500/. would be necessary. He believed 
that, if they had applied, the Treasury would have con- 
sented to give that sum. But it had occurred to him 
that the Government should take the matter into 
their own hands, on such a scale as should give fair 
prospect of opening up the internal resources of the 
country. He had communicated his view to the 
Geographical Society, and it had received their cor- 
dial assent. He then informed them of the course 
he proposed to take, which was, having first selected 
the individual who was to conduct the expedition, to 
call on him to lay before Government a complete 
plan including all details, and that having consulted 
the individuals most competent to advise him, he 
should submit a list of his various assistants. It 
would then be for the Government to decide whether 
the expedition should start at once, with recommen- 
dations to the colonial governors, or whether, looking 
at the period of the year, it would be better to post- 
pone the expedition, communicating with the gover- 
nors in the meantime. However, all that he wished 
to leave undecided until he received the general 
report to which he had alluded. With regard to Mr. 
Haug, he could assure the committee that there 
was no disposition to pass over the claims of that 
gentleman, or to deprive him of that fair share in 
the undertaking to which he (the Duke of New- 
castle) thought him fully entitled. He had had the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Haug, having felt it due to 
him to communicate with him before he did with the 
Geographical Society. He had explained to him 
how, under the altered circumstances of the case, he 
should not be able to entrust the expedition to his 
guidance, not so much on account of his being a 
foreigner, as from the feeling of the public that in a 
field of exploration in which so many eminent men 
had distinguished themselves, it was desirable that 
one of those should be at the head of the proposed 
expedition, and not aman who had never been in 
the country, and, therefore, was practically unac- 
quainted with it or its climate. Mr. Haug had fully 
entered into that view, and he (the Duke of New- 
castle) had told him that when the expedition was 
being organised under Captain Stokes it was his 
wish that he (Mr. Haug) should have a position in it 
such as should fairly meet his merit. He trusted 
that no personal rivalry would enter into the matter, 
as such a feeling would be totally subversive of the 
objects of the expedition. 

Mr. Lindsay felt convinced that Mr. Haug enter- 
tained no feeling of the kind. 

Mr. Gregson asked whether his grace proposed a 





marine survey?—The Duke of Newcastle had con- 
sulted Captain Stokes on that point, and they had 
concluded that it would be better not to hamper the 
internal expedition with the accompaniment of a 
marine survey.—Mr. Moffatt said that the great ob- 
ject with which the deputation had sought an inter- 
view with his grace was to impress upon him the high 
opinion they entertained of Mr. Haug’s energy and 
ability. The merchants in the City of London inte- 
rested in Australian affairs had had many interviews 
with that gentleman, and were fully impressed with 
his qualifications for an important share in the pro- 
posed expedition. Having said thus much they 
would leave the matter in his grace’s hands.—Mr. 
M‘Laren observed that the expedition was looked 
forward to with deep interest in Australia, the colo- 
nists being from their position peculiarly alive to its 
importance. 

‘The deputation having thanked his grace for the 
courtesy with which they had been received, then 
withdrew. 





DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Our readers will bear in mind that we have, from 
time to time, recorded the progress of Dr. Barth in 
Central Africa. 

Mr. Augustus Petermann has just furnished ad- 
ditional information of a most important kind from 
official despatches :— 

“It will be remembered (he says) that Dr. Barth, after 
a twelvemonth’s journey through the Great Desert, under 
severe hardships and trials, was the first of the three tra- 
vellers to arrive at Lake Tsad. Owing to the melancholy 
death of Mr. Richardson, the leader of the expedition, he 
found the whole undertaking in a state of complete disor- 
ganisation. Yet such was his indomitable energy and cour- 
age that he borrowed a sum of money from the Vizier of 
Bornu, and determined to penetrate to the south alone, in 
order to reach Adamaua, which country had been reported 
to him as the most beautiful of Central Africa. Un the 
29th of May, 1851, accordingly, he lett Kuka, and after a 
fortnight’s march through the dominions of Bornu, as well 
as those of independent Pagan nations, at a distance from 
Kuka of 155 geographical miles in a straight line, he reached 
Uba, the northernmost place of Adamaua, situated exactly 
in the same latitude as the celebrated Mount Mindif, seen 
by Major Denham, namely, in 10 deg. 20 min. north lati- 
tude, and 35 geographical miles west from it. 

“From this place,” says Dr. Barth, “all the country to 
the south was covered with the most splendid herbage, and 
enlivened with numerous herds of cattle belonging to the 
Fellatas. The atmosphere was now cool and refreshing, the 
sky covered with clouds during the greater part of the day, 
and thunderstorms occurred almost every day. ‘The country 
wore altogether a rich and beautiful appearance; the huts 
of the inhabitants are built with more solidity than in the 
northern region of Sudan, as the rainy season lasts seven 
months in Adamaua. The population of the country is 
considerable, large towns being met with at every three or 
four hours, with villages between, exclusively inhabited by 
the slaves of the ruling Fellatas. The slaves do all the 
work, and every Fellata, down to the very poorest, pos- 
sesses at least from two to four slaves. Indeed, in no 
country of the world, is slavery carried on to such a de- 
gree as in Adamaua, where slaves, in addition to cattle, 
are considered as the foundation of the wealth of the 
people. The chiefs of the country have countless multi- 
tudes of these poor creatures. There are few slaves, 
however, exported from Adamaua, except those of the 
Dama tribe, east of Yola, the capital of the kingdom, as they 
do not find a ready sale in the Sudan market, on account of 
their great mortality when taken away from their mountain- 
ous country Nevertheless they form, with ivory, the chief 
articles of commerce. Ivory is extvemely cheap in Adamaua, 
on account of the great number of elephants. In Baya, 
twelve days’ journey south of Yola, the elephants are found 
in still greater numbers. The chief articles of import are 
turkedies, tobes, glass pearls, and salt. Cowries have no 
value in this country, the current medium of barter con- 
sisting of narrow stripes of coarse cotton called gébbega. 

“ Saraw, distant fifty-two miles from Uba, is the chief 
town of the northern part of Adamana, and is a considerable 
market place. Previously to reaching Saraw we passed a 
plaee called Umbut@di, surrounded with beautiful scenery, 
where the gigana, a peculiar species of p4lin-tree, appears, 
The people of this tract had never seen a Christian before 
my visit, and received me with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality, taking me altogether for a superior being. 

“The most iinportant day, however, in all my African 
journeys was the 18th of June, when we reached the river 
Benué, at a point called Taépe, where it is joired by the river 
Faro. Since leaving Europe I had not seen so large and 
imposing a river. ‘The Benué, or ‘mother of waters,’ 
which is by fur the larger one of the two, is half a mile 
broad, and 94 feet deep in the channel where we crossed it. 
On our return, eleven days later, it had risen 14 feet. The 
Faro is 5-12ths of a mile broad, and was 3 feet deep, which 
had increased to 7} by our return. Both rivers have a very 
strong current, and run to the west into the Kowara. 
We crossed the Benué in boats made ovt of single 
trees, 25 to 35 feet long and 1 to.14 feet broad, and 
forded the Faro, which latter was accomplished not 
without difficulty, on account of the strong current. The 
Benué is said to rise nine days’ journey from Yola in a 
south-easterly direction; and the Faro, seven days’ journey 
distant, in a rock called Labul. During the rainy season 
the country is inundated to a great extent by the two rivers, 
which rise to their highest level towards the end of July, 
and remain at that level for forty days, namely, till the 
first days of September, when the water begins to full. 
Both rivers are full of crocodiles; and the Benué, I was 
told, contained gold. After having crossed the rivers with 





some difficulty to the camels, we passed at first through 
thickly inhabited, and reached Yolo, the copiny aay 
thic inhabi and reac i 
22nd af June.” ” on the 
In another communication of Dr. he states 
that the river Benué rises during the rainy season tg 
a height of forty to fifty feet. 
The next African expedition sent out by Govern. 
ment will proceed by the Chadda and Kowara, op 
Niger. 








TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
Tae Anti-Knowledge Tax Association co 
rated the repeal of the advertisement duty, by giving 
a soirée to Mr. Milner Gibson at the Whit 
Club, on Wednesday, Sir John Shelley in the chair. 
After partaking of tea the speaking com 4 
the plan of operations being for some gentleman tg 
speak to a sentiment. In this way Mr. 





Lucas, the able and consistent founder of the ; 
tion for secular public schools, spoke to the fitting — 
sentiment—* the right of free speech—a : 
right; and the means of obtaining all others.” yp _ 
Lucas said he wished to see education brought home _ 
to every man’s door—he would have it laid on like — 
water. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) A poor map — 
with a moderate income could not afford to educate — 
his children, but the moment he went to America g 
to Canada he could send his children to a free school, 
Now, he wanted to see the same facilities provide 
here, and he would not believe in the sincerity of 
any professed advocate of education unless he would 
use his influence in Parliament or out of it, accord. 
ing to his position, to obtain them. 

Mr. William Hickson proposed “ Mr. Thoma 
Milner Gibson, and his supporters in the House ¢f 
Commons.” Whereupon Mr. Gibson made an ap 
propriate speech in return, showing the great impor. 
ance of the pressure from without. 

Mr. Hickson had said that “ some years ago people dig — 
not know what was meant by the term ‘taxes on know ~ 
ledge,’ and I myself heard of a gentleman some time 
in the House of Commons, who said that he did not know 
what was meant by the repeal of ‘taxes on knowledge; al : 
that he did know was that it was something that he fal to | 
vote for. (‘“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) And not that] 
am an advocate for the absence of deliberations of membes 
of Parliament, and a knowledge of the subjects upon which 
they have to vote, but what 1 wish to express emphati 
to the meeting is this, that nothing can Le done in Parliament 
through our representative system, except there be the 
operation with members of those who have influence withott 
the walls of Parliament.” There were many gentlemen is 
the House of Commons who were very favourable to a cam 
till they found it was likely to win. Guarantee a minor, © 
and they would vote with you. They were men of guj © 





intentions, but timid, and atraid to embarrass the Goven- 
ment. He once brought a motion before the House, andm 
with some success. It was supported by members on both 
sides, but his seconder said to him, “ You had better not 
divide.” He asked, ‘* Why not?” and the answer was,“ Why 
we shall have a majority.” (‘* Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
They proposed, in the present session, to press on the atten 
tion of the Government the necessity of following up the 
repeal of the advertisement duty, by the total abolition of 
the newspaper stamp. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Gibson proposed, “The memory of Francis 
Place, Henry Hetherington, and the agitators of 
1836,” and paid a strong tribute to the character of 
both those gentlemen, and particularly remarked on 
Mr. Hetherington’s struggles for the establishment 
of a free press. 

Mr. Cobden delivered one of his able speeches, 
with the arguments of which our readers are fami- 
liar, and in which they, no doubt, concur. He pro- 
posed this sentiment : “ The abolition of the news 
paper stamp, and of the remaining restrictions 0 
the press, an indispensable necessity to popular pro 
gress in intelligence, morality, and the acquisition of 
political power.” 

Some other addresses were delivered, and a vote 
of thanks passed to the chairman, after which the 
company dispersed. 





HEALTH OF LONDON. 
(From the Registrar.General’s Return.) 
Tue number of deaths registered in London, in the 


week that ended on Saturday, was 1204, and showss — 


small increase on those of the two previous weeks. 
In the ten corresponding weeks of the yeat 
1844-53, the average number was 1091, which witha 
correction for increase of population, becomes 1200. 
The actual result of last week agrees very closely 
with the calculated amount. 

While diseases of the respiratory organs have de 
clined, those of the zymotic class have in 
Deaths referred to the latter (viz., epidemics), were 
263 last week, which is more than the co 
average by 19. Hooping-cough is still fatal, and cat 
ried off 78 children; the mortality of croup is wl 
usual, the deaths from it having risen to 17; diat- 
rhea numbers 31. Only one death from cholera Was 
registered, it occurred on 28th of January, on 
the ship Emma, off Union-stairs, Wapping. The 
deceased was a carpenter, aged 65 years, the 
cause of death is certified: “diarrhea (3 days} 
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,—__—____ 
cholera (24 hours).” This disease ap mgs ae | 
t its ground in various parts of the island, 
atinantig the sharp frosts of winter, has al- 
most from London,—however brief the 
respite may be, In the last week of 1853, 10 deaths 
from cholera were registered; in 5 weeks of the 
current year the whole number has been only 6. 

Last week the births of 857 boys and 798 girls, in 
all 1655 children, were registered in London. In the 
nine corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53 the 
average number was 1470. , 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean 
height of the barometer in the week was 29-958 in. 
The reading of the barometer decreased from 29°98 
in. at the beginning of the week to 29°70 in. by 10 h. 
a.m. on the 29th ; increased to 30-09 in. by 9 h. a.m. 
on the 31st ; decreased to 29°82 in. by 8 h. a.m on the 
Ist February ; increased to 30°22 in. by 9 h. a.m. on 
the 3rd ; and decreased to 29°73 in. by the end of 
the week. ‘The mean temperature of the week was 
42 degs., which is 4°3 degs. above the average of the 
same week in 38 years. The excess of mean daily 
temperature was 5°8 degs. on Sunday, 11-8 degs. on 
Monday, 11°3 degs. on Tuesday, 7°9 degs. on Wed- 
nesday, only @°4 degs. on Thursday. On the last 
two days the mean temperature was below the 
average. The mean Gew-point temperature was 
39°3 degs. The temperature of the water of the 
Thames rose to 46 degs. and upwards on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. The wind which blew 
frem south-west on the first four days, aftterwards 


changed to north. 


STRIKES.—OPENING OF THE MILLS. 
Preston was amazed on Wednesday afternoon by 
the publication of a placard announcing, in the fol- 
lowing terms, the opening of the mills on Thursday: 


“ At a special meeting of the Associated Masters, held at 
the Bull Hotel, in Preston, on Wednesday, the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1854, it was unanimously resolved, that in conse- 
quence of the greatly increased disposition shown by the 

rratives to resume work since the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Masters on the 26th of January last, and firmly be- 
lieving that large numbers have been deterred from openly 
manifesting a desire to free themselves from their present 
teaders, and to return to their respective employment, only 
by fear of ill-treatment, and of the loss of their present 
means of subsistence; this meeting is of epinion that the 
time has at length arrived when it is incumbent on the mas- 
ters, in fulfilment of the pledges repeatedly given by them, to 
re-open the mills, in the hope of thereby bringing this un- 
fortunate and protracted dispute to an end, and of rescuing 
the town and neighbourhood from that wide-spread and 
rapidly increasing distress from which they are now un- 
happily suffering. 

“* Public notice, therefore, is hereby given, that the seve- 
tal mills of the Associated Masters will be re-opened, and 
will be prepared for a resumption of work to-morrow 
(Thursday) at eight o'clock in the morning, upon the terms 
and in accordance with the resolution passed on the 4th of 
November last; and all persons desirous of obtaining em- 
ployment may depend upon constant work, and are reminded 
that the masters are pledged and are fully determined to 
protect them against any improper interference or molesta- 
tion, 





“ By order of the Associated Masters. 

“Feb. 8, 1854.” 

The operatives immediately met. There was a 
very large attendance. After hearing several ad- 
dresses, the multitude pledged itself not to resume 
work without the advance claimed. The meeting 
concluded, as usual, with three cheers for the 10 per 
cent. 

The measure of the masters, however, has 
hitherto proved a failure. The mills were opened, 
the bells rung, but very few hands came to the call. 
In the afternoon, the largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting ever held by the operatives resolutely and 
unanimously resolved not to go to work unless their 
demands were conceded. The utmost order pre- 
vailed. 

The shipwrights of the Tyne and Wear struck 
work on Saturday for an advance of wages from 30s. 
to 368. a-week. By ten o’clock in the forenoon the 
Shields masters had complied with the terms of the 
men; and it is thought that in a day or twothe Wear 
men will have come to terms with their employers 
and gone to work again. 





LOCAL LEGISLATION. 
Lorp PatMerston’s known intention of organising 
a Sewers Commission upon the principle of local re- 
Presentation, will meet with a ready support. A 
Committee appointed by the Marylebone Vestry to 
inquire into the subject, with a view to future legis- 
on, recommend that the construction of all sewers 
should be taken out of the hands of builders, and 
done by the officers of the commissioners, and that 
all house-drains should be constructed under. their 
supervision. The committee make the following 
Proposition :— 
“Were the city of London and each of the metropolitan 
gis — Greenwich, Finsbury, Lambeth, Marylebone, 
Southwark, Tower Hamlets, and Westminster—to appoint 
lon each three metropolitan commissioners of sewers, 
ese twenty-four commissioners to elect and appoint 
adequately remunerated professional commissioners, all 





of ten years’ standing in their professions—a barrister to act 
as ot tml a civil engineer, an architect, and a medical 
officer, being a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, or 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London; the twenty. 
commissioners would form a board based on px repre- 
sentation, combined with talent legal, engincering, architec- 
tural, and medical, able to meet all possible questions on 
sewers, sewage, and drainage. One-third of the twenty-four 
representative commissioners to go out of office annually, but 
to be eligible for re-election.” 





THE OPENING OF THE MURRAY. 


Tak following extract from a private letter an- 
nounces the commencement of a most important 
commercial enterprise in connexion with this colony 
—the opening of the navigation of the Murray 
River. The writer is a squatter in the Liewan dis- 
trict, adjoining Edward’s River. Under date Oc- 
tober 2, 1853, he says:—“I had the pleasure the 
other day of starting with the first load of wool ever 
shipped on the Murray River, at a distance of 1400 
miles from the sea mouth. The opening of the navi- 
gation of this river will be a great benefit to all of us 
squatters on or near its banks, and will greatly 
increase the value of our runs, as in a great many 
instances we shall be able to roll our wool from the 
wool-shed into the barge. The steamer that has 
commenced running—the Lady Augusta, Captain 
Cadell—is 100 feet long, and 20 feet beam. She is 
housed over fur passengers, and carries no cargo, but 
tows a tender of 70 tons’ burden, which will convey 
500 bales of wool, and they talk of making the trip 
from this point and back in three weeks. At present 
their freight is too high, but they hope to reduce it 
as labour becomes more plentiful. Farming is now 
a profitable employment. We are beginning to feel 
the benefit of the gold discovery in the price of our 
fat stock and wool, and I intend to realise, if I can, 
while things are high, as I am sure there must be a 
turn. Ihave nearly got through my shearing now, 
but Iam very short-handed, and have had a great 
deal of trouble, chiefly owing to the inconvenience 
arising from want of labour, which is still as scarce 
as ever. At this time I am without a house-servant, 
and have been so for some weeks, nor do I see any 
immediate prospect of obtaining one.” 





THE THIEF AND THE OATH. 
Grorce Brooxs was charged at Bow Street with 
stealing a volume of the Zancet, the property of 
Edward Truelove, bookseller, of the Strand. 

A police-constable of the F division having stated 
that he stopped the young man with the book in his 
possession, and that the prisoner admitted having 
stolen it “from distress,” 

The prosecutor was called upon to identify the 
property, and the chief usher was about to admi- 
nister the oath to him in the usual manner, when he 
requested permission to make an affirmation instead. 

Mr. Jardine inquired upon what grounds? 

The Prosecutor: Because I object to take an oath. 

Mr. Burnaby, chief clerk: What religion do you 
profess, then? 

Prosecutor: I profess no religion. 
tion on conscientious grounds. 

Mr. Jardine: I can only exempt you on religious 
grounds. 


I claim exemp- 


! 
Prosecutor: By a recent act of Parliament any 
man who conscientiously objects to take an oath is | 


permitted to make an affirmation. 

Mr. Jardine: There is an act which enables 
Quakers, Moravians, and some other religious sects, 
to make affirmations, because they object to the oath 
on religious grounds. Your objection is based on 
irregular grounds, and I am not aware of there being 
any law, recent or otherwise, that recognises such an 
objection to that. 

The prosecutor adhered to his opinion that there 
had been some recent legislation which placed the 
conscientious non-believer on the same footing as the 
conscientious Quaker or Moravian, and consequently 


some little time was spent by the magistrate and | 


chief clerk in overhau'ing acts of Parliament, law 
reports, &c., with a view to enlighten him on the 
point; after which, 

Mr. Jardine again informed the prosecutor that he 
must be mistaken. According to the law of this 
country there must be a religious sanction given to 
the evidence received in courts of justice. The 
Quaker was exempted, not because he had no reli- 
gious belief, but because he had religious scruples 
which the law deemed it right to respect. No such 
consideration was shown to the non-believer, and, 
consequently, if he refused to take the oath, his evi- 
dence must be rejected. In doing what the law re- 
quired him to do, he (Mr. Jardine) did not mean to 
cast any reproach upon the prosecutor, who, no 
doubt, was at full liberty to enjoy his own opinions 
in common with other men. 

The Prosecutor: Then I am to understand that 
the abandoned prostitute who was examined on oath 
just now is entitled to the protection which is refused 
to me, because I conscientiously object to the solemn 
appeal which she had no scruple in making? 
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—— 


Mr. Jardine: Yes, certainly. The al- 
thdugh a prostitute, may have some —— 

neo Then I — no redress, and no 
protection for my property 

Mr. Jardine: That happens to be so in this case, 
because you have no one else who can speak as to 
the identity of the property. It is the legal conse- 
quence of the course you have taken. 

Prosecutor: Forgive me, Sir, for urging you, a8 & 
magistrate, to use your influence to effect an amend- 
ment of this most unjust law. 

Mr. Jardine: That is not my province, and, if it 
were so, I could not say that the pean are, 4 of such 
cases rendered an alteration necessary, for during all 
my experience as a magistrate I do not remember a 
similar occurrence, with one exception. At all 
events, the matter is at an end now, and the pri- 
soner is discharged. ; 

A question then arose as to which was entitled to 
the possession of the property—the prosecutor or 
the prisoner? 

. Jardine said the prisoner must have the book 
if he claimed it, but probably he would not. 

The prisoner was asked if he would consent to 
give up the book to the prosecutor? 

Prisoner: Yes, he may have it. 

The prisoner was then discharg: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue records of the Court are of the most yay A 
kind—the usual details of a quiet life. We find t 
significant announcement in the Court Circular of 
Monday :— 

“Mr. J. G. Middleton had the honour of submitting for 
her Majesty’s inspection the portrait he has recently finished 
of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French.” 

Everybody will remember the visit to the Chateau 
d’Eu, and the return visit paid to Queen Victoria by 
that paternal Ulysses—Louis Philippe! Tempora 


mutantur. 





A Cabinet Council sat for four hours and three- 
quarters on Saturday. All the Ministers were pre- 
sent. 

Another Cabinet Council, attended by all the 
Ministers except the Duke of Argyll, sat for three 
hours on Wednesday. 

It was not until Thursday that the Russian Mi- 
nister, embarking at Dover, left England for the conti- 
nent. 





Meetings, in favour of reformatory schools for 
juvenile offenders, have been successfully held at 
Cardiff and Gloucester. 


Colonel Percy Herbert has been elected for Ludlow. 
Conservative; will support the Government on the Eastern 
question. 

The formal election of Sir William Heathcote as member 
for the University of Oxford took place on Tuesday. 

Lord Charles Wellesley is about to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Windsor. 

The nomination for South Staffordshire took and on 
Wednesdxy. The candidates nominated were Lord Ingestre, 
Conservative; and Lord Paget, Liberal. The show of hands 
was in favour of the latter. 

The Hon, F. Campbell delivered an uzintelligible state- 








ment of iis opinions to the electors of Cambridge, on Satur- 
day. His mental calibre may be estimated from the fact 
that he looks upon Mr. Disraeli as the coming man! 

Mr. Palk, an anti-tractarian, living near Exeter, has come 
| forward io oppose Sir Stafford Nertheote for South Devon. 
| The inquiries into the elections at Hul! and Barnstaple bave 
| been published as reports. At Hull in 184i each Latch 
between 600 and 700 voters ; in 1847 about 1200 were bribed; 
jin 1852, of the 3983 who voted, nearly 1400 were bribed. 
| The constituency consists of 1500 freemen and 3000 occu- 
‘piers, and the commissioners state that 1100 of the freemen 
were bribed once at least, and the greater number of them 
oftencr, in the course of these three elections. At Barnstaple 
the election in 1847 was a pure one, but — actices 
extensively prevailed at the election in 1852; 2. of the 696 
|who polled having been bribed—viz., 121 householders, and 
= — Only five of Lord Ebrington’s voters were 
ribed. 





The freedom of the City of London was formall ted 
to Mr. Layard, the pave! of Nineveh, on Thursday. 3 Mr. 
Layard announced that he should ly see those dear 
scenes on the Tigris and Euphrates no more, for he had now ' 
entered on public life. 

Dr. Newman has arrived in Dublin to organise the New 
Roman Catholic University. 

The family of the late Licutenant Beilot have just given 
to the mayor of Rochefort, as a striking proof of their grati- 
tude, the Cross of the Legion of Honour, which Lieutenant 
Bellot bad with him on board the Pheniz, at the time of his 
last and disastrous expedition to the Arctic Seas. 

Herr Sommers’ monster concert, in the Great Exhibition 
building, on Monday evening, was a complete triumph, 


both as regarded the attendance and the musical arrange- 
ments. The numbers present, it is estimated, ranged between 


14,000 and 15,000 persons, and comprised all grades and 
classes of Dublin Pe mm "The concert was honoured by’ 
7 presence of the Lord-Licutenant and the Countess of 
ermans. 
The Caledonian Mercury says, the Duke of Hamilton, 
with the assistance of the lon, Bes compelled the Roman 
Catholic church at Hamilton to restore to him certain pre- 





cious pieces of plate (family ay Fy ~ to the 
said chureh by the duchess.—North British Mail. 
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The statue of Jefferson, third President of ‘the United | originated in the second floor, and was discovered by a p°; 
the foundry at | liceman. Before the engines could arrive a man name 
has ten tons of | Puzzi, his wife and children, appeared at the upper win™ 
five statues which will surround | dows. Puzzi leaped out. The engines soon extinguished the 
the equestrian one of Washington, erected at Richmond, in | flames, but on examination the firemen found the wife of 
Virginia, and which is. twenty-two feet in height. The model | Puzzi and three children, and a man and two women, lying 
of the statue of Jefferson is by the American sculptor, Hiram | in a heap burnt up! 


Powers. Mr. Powers resides at Florence, and was present| On Saturday morning the Oakbank spinning factory, near 





at the casting of his work. Glasgow, was burnt to the ground, nothing being saved, with 
the exception of a couple of stories at one of the ends. 
Tt is now that travellers to France should be | Three hundred workers will be thrown idle by the disaster. 


necessary 
vided with passports, verified by the agents of France in} —Kdinburgh Advertiser. 


rations have been exchanged between Cardinal Anto-| . . : 
; + Pe / n Friday last, nearly three hundred Mormonites met in 
-_ ede Povey Pepe aon peeeeeeetae of | New rt, from various districts on the hills, with the view of 
According toa statement made by Sie James Graham, Pe ees ten ts during the 
Government have adopted the plan of Lieutenant Maury. eer ge os ’ 5 
An offi Ml be P ted t se. ahdiiwetiiend 4th tim conferences at Tilsit in 1807, that Russia had at last con- 
rey apt shi po d Bad wary <b All the former sented to evacuate the Danubian provinces of Turkey, 
‘dine a iateveliens . « ditenk tate | he exclaimed, ‘‘ Enfin L’Empareur des principautés, rede- 
aaiieaa 4 dobar The pie will be communicated | Yiett Empereur de Russie. C'est gagner la ou il croit 
. | ."? 
bpp wr are a. he city of Batt ae “ah tee of the largest diamonds known was deposited on 
T mn ee Counei = ve “s pat dg ich | Tuesday at the Bank of England by a London house, to 
‘tis said a ee ny aim peg ae mmdbenr ye a it Se —_ vd _——e, pry is = 
oe 5 . 8) is x . carats, an its estima vaiue, according to 1@ scale 
centralising 4 police aie cree web Tage rma oy 280,000/. It is said to be of the finest water, and without a 
an = oT to watch over ‘the interests of the city 1) Haw, and was found by a negro slave, who received his free- 
special committee of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- | a mer senand. a 
merce reported in favour of a law of limited liability in part- | esselated pavements have been discovered under the 
nerships. It was embodied in the report presented at the | foundations of the building in Old Broad-street, formerly the 
annual meeting. Objections were raised, however, and a residence of Sir Thomas Gresham, and reeently the Excise 
compromise effected. The opinion of the special committee, | “°° 
with their reasons, was allowed to stand; but the words— | 
- ‘ ae — a 
* without — an opinion on this important question | The indefatigable proprietors of the “Gallery of 
~ Daring the sitt of thei Glevercasent comuiizsion, hei at | Tilustration” have, with their usual vigilance in 
Newcasthe-on-T ey Nailin dalle tht cannes Af thotiartal bringing before the public eye whatever topic fills 
ravages of cholera in that town, Mr. J. B. Hume, the the public ear, added to fheir excellent exhibition a 
chief commissioner, from etidenes that had-been Jai down | View of the redoubtable Russian port and arsenal of 
before him, made a calculation that the epidemic has cost the Sebastopol. We have no authority to state that 
town 8800/. for mediciue and burials alone, and would cost | Messrs. Grieve and Telbin’s views are from the deck 
> scaliate mache Dalen = whe = = — one of her ae y’s > Retribution ; — ye re 
- : additio us sum, he said,| may vouch for their accuracy. in Bull, wh 
some thonsands of pounds had been collected and distributed | talks of « taking Sebastopol,” eauae see this dio. 
: “ TR I : 4 
by the Vicar. There are also 200 benefit societies in the It may, perbaps, satisfy him of the unfor- 


: } rama, 
— and taking the average loss ut 500/ each, made 10,000/. |tunate truth that Sebastopol is not to be taken by 
| ships sailing through a creek of four miles against a 


The half-yearly meeting of the members of the Whitting- | : 
ton Club was held at the elub-house, Arundel-street, Strand, | strong current, between a cross-fire of the heaviest 
on Monday evening last. Mr. Mechi, a staunch friend of the | ¥0S- Admiral Dundas is reported to have said, 
institution, occupied the chair. The chairman congratulated | Some time ago, that he would take Sebastopol “ with 
the members upon the club’s greatly improved condition | the loss of two ships.” Perhaps he has revised this 
and prospects since the previous half-yearly meeting. The | opinion. Sebastopol can only be taken in reverse 
report of the committee was of an unusually favourable cha- | by a powerful army, supported by a powerful ficet. 
racter, and the balance-sheet, the main test of prosperity, | 
showed a small balance on the right side. After the recep- | 
tion of the report the election of officers took- place, Mr. | 
Mechi being elected president for the ensuing year. 














Last Wednesday’s Concert, at Exeter Hall, was for 
the benefit of the Musical Director, and the result 
is | was a crowded hall. Miss Louisa Pyne was the 

When the American frigate Constitution was at Naples, | 8tar of the evening. Mr. Sims Reeves is announced 
their Majesties, with all the court gorgeously dressed, came | to sing at the next concert. 
on board to see the ship. While they were being escorted 
by Commodore Rogers round the ship, a boatswain’s mate 
stepped up to the first lieutenant, and, touching his hat, 
whispered—‘ Please, sir, one of them kings has fallen down | 
the main-hatchway.” (!) 

A horse-thief being tried in Arkansaw, the prosecuting 
counsel (a Harvard University man) poured forth such a! ,, oe . - 4p 
cataract of classical citations that judge and jury were com- “votes ouses transacted important business last 
pletely overwhelmed. Perceiving ‘that no chance remained "ight; and in the Lords there was a ludicrously un- 
for his client unless their ideas were changed, the defeudant’s , Satisfactory talk on the Eastern Question. Nothing 
attorney (genuine Arkansian) opened his defence with dis- could be more precise than the interpellations, no- 
claiming any attempt to rival the “larnin of the gentleman | thing more vague and unsubstantial than the Minis- 
opposite,” who (said he) has “quoted ancient creation | terial replies. The conversation arose upon a ques- 
against us. He has roamed With old Romulus—he has | tion put by Earl Frrazwiii1am, who asked whether 
— — = ype Gees ripped with old Euripides, | the Government were in possession of any informa- 
tee Ane de nae | ton respecting th mission of Count Orloff to Vienna 
snirts-and ¢hemisettes under the delicate appellation of | se Sas! OC CLARENDON said he believed Count 

Orloff was not the bearer of any counter-project or 


** male and female envelopes.” ; 
The great “ W. B.” case, or the prosecution of Major | Counter-terms to those previously proposed by 


Beresford, Morgan, the Coxes, and others, for conspiracy to | Austria :— 
bribe and corrupt the electors of Derby, has been with-| ‘His mission he believed, was to state, first, that it 
drawn; and, to the astonishment of everybody, a verdict of | was indispensable that a Turkish plenipotentiary should 
.“ not guilty” accorded. There was no compromise! | proceed either to St. Petersburg, or the head-quarters of the 
Mr. Goalen, principal of the audit department of the Lon- | Sake army to negotiate for peace ; secondly, that if he came 
don and North-Western Railway, is in custody on the charge | to St. Petersburg, the representatives of the four Powers 
of defrauding the company to the tune of 5000/. He was | might have power to treat with him, but that there should 
one of their oldest officers, and abused his contidential posi- | be no formal conference ; thirdly, that a protocol should be 
tion. drawn up, containing agreements with the Sultan, with re- 
An attempt appears to have been made, on Monday | gard to tie privileges and immunities of the Greek Chureh, 
night to break into Windsor Castle! Colonel Hood, Clerk |and the evacuation of the Principalities ; fourthly, that 
arsbal to Prince Albert, was returning late to the castle. | arrangements should be made with regard to what were 
He took a private way by the slopes; and was not a little | called agitators and revolutionists. Count Buol thinking 
surprised to encounter in his walk seven or eight men, with | these terms at variance with those adopted by the conference 
their faces blackened, and their feet muffled, if he might | at Vienna, answered that they were unacceptable and 
judge by the noiseless character of their movements. ‘The | could not be received. As to the other objects of Count 
ruffians fled at the approach of the hon. and gallant gen- | Orloff, he (Lord Clarendon) was not sufficiently informed to 
tleman, and have not since been heard of. On inquiry, it | make any statement, nor had he any papers to produce, but 
+ poet that the suspected burglars were observed by | he would say that he believed that the mission of Count 
the sentinel on duty at the corner of the Prince of Wales’ | Orloff had reference only to the relations between Russia and 
Tower (on the basement of which is the gold pantry), and | Austria, and that in the answer given to him the indepen- 
that the man-at-arms, looking down from the terrace, | dence of Austria had been asserted.” 
threatened to fire upon them. To this they replied that if! In answer to the Earl of ELLeNnonoven, the Earl 
he attempted to fire, or give the alarm, they would blow | of Crarenpon stated that Sweden and Denmark 
out his brains. | The hostile parley had proceeded thus far | had given assurances of perfect neutrality in any 
when Colonel Hood entered by the Lodge-gate in Datchet- war that migl sue 1 had a list of rs 
Jane, afd the burglars doubtless supposed that he was at | ; at Might ensue, ANd BAG sents tistof ports 
} into which they would not admit the ships of war of 


the head of a party sent to capture them. This will ac- , “ - . : 
count for their precipitate flight Sua subsequent escape. belligerents, which had beet approved of by this 


The skeleton of a woman was found near Bantry last | COUNtry. 
week, the bones of the limbs and body bare of flesh. “ Dogs Later in the evening the Marquis of CLANRICARDE 
had torn and devoured it! asked if Lord Aberdeen knew of any negotiations for 
_ A fire of no great extent, but involving the loss of seven ] peace that were still going on. 
lives, occurred on Tuesday in Princes-street, Soho. The tire! The Earl of AnenpreEN denied that we were ac- 
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tually at war yet, and as long as that was the cage 
he would have hopes of peace, and on being pressgj 
again as to whether negotiations for peace omer 
going on, said the negotiations at Vienna wer 
brought to a close,and he was not aware of any 
others going on at present. 

Lord Beaumont declared that the honour of ithe 
country was involved in things not remaining ag 
they are. 

Tarl GRANVILLE complained of the irregularity of 
putting questions like these without notice, and ex. 
plained that all Lord Aberdeen meant was, that go 
long as actual warfare had not .commenced them 
was hope of peace, and that hope was founded on 
the cordial combination of the powers of E 
which might have an effect on the course taken by 
the Emperor of Russia. 

Then came a talk about the Reform Bill. Bay 
Grey inquired whether the Reform Bill could te 
proceeded with before the army and navy estimates 
were brought on, and deprecated any measure which 
would delay them. 

The Earl of Aber KEN said the Reform Bill would 
be brought forward on Monday, and that it woulg 
not interfere with thearmy and navy estimates; for 
although it would be introduced, it would not be 
proceeded with before these estimates. The noble 
earl seemed to think that we are actually at war, 
which was not only not the case, but he denied that 
it was inevitable; and although preparations for war 
would go on, he would not yet, “please God!” 
abandon hopes of peace. 

The Earl of Dexsy regretted the determination of 
the Government to go on with the Reform Bill, 
which, although it might not interfere with military 
preparations, would stir up party strife at a moment 
when unanimity in Parliament was so desirable, and 
it was a measure which might, if it dissatisfied Par. 
liament, lead to the resignation of Ministers, or a 
dissolution of Parliament; and if it was successful, 
the House of Commons, when reformed by it, could 
not continue to exist as it now was, and then there 
must be a dissolution, which would be of serious 
injury at such a crisis. 

In the House of Commons some sparring about 
the propriety of bringing in the Reform Bill at this 
crisis preceded Lord Joun Russexv’s speech on 
bribery. He having repeated that he intended to 
bring on the Reform Bill on Monday next, Mr, 
DiskAELI announced, that if the measure tended 
further to diminish the influence of the landed 
interest, it would meet with the most strenuous 
opposition; although they had no wish to embarrass 
the Government in any measures they might take 
with regard to the impending war. 

Mr. Baicut approved of going on with the bill, 
and promised his hearty support to any measure for 
improving the representation of the people. 

Lord J. Manners objected to proceeding with any 
measure likely to interfere with the preparations for 
war. 

Lord Joun Russrery then brought forward two 
bills for the better prevention of bribery, treating, 
and undue influence at elections for Members of 
Parliameat, and for the trial of controverted elec- 
tions. 

He stated that the earlier clauses of the first bill defined 
the offences it was intended to prevent, and provided that 
any person threatening violence or restraint, or in any way 
practising intimidation, to induce persons to vote, or 
abstain from voting, should be deemed guilty of the 
offence of intimidation, and be liable to a pe 
of 60/. It provided that persons guilty of bribery 
should be for ever after incapable of sitting in Parlie 
ment; and persons guilty of treating or intimidation, 
should be incapable of sitting in Parliamentg{ for tt 
same place in the same Parliament. Copies of all convie 
tions for bribery and ‘treating should be forwarded to the 
Speaker, and entered in a book of Parliamentary disqualifi- 
cation. Voters who had received bribes were to have theit 
names erase1 from the register of qualitied voters, but 
—= published in a list of disqualified voters. 

‘he second bill provided, that when a petition was pre 
sented complaining of ee treating, or intimidation a 
an election, there should be a preliminary 1 
tee of fifteen bers—something like a grand juty 
to consider the evidence in support of the petition, and i 
they thought a prima facie case was ped 4 out, then the 
petition would be referred to a select committee. If the com- 
inittee reported that the petition was well founded, the ex- 
penses would be borne by the public purse, but if not, the 
etitioners would have to pay the costs. If the sitting mem- 

r was unseated, and the unsuccessful candidate was 
shown to have obtained two-thirds as many votes as the 
successful candidate had polled, the committee should have 
the power of declaring him duly elected. If the committee 
were of opinion, and reported that bribery had extensively pre- 
vailed, the Speaker, without the necessity of an address 
moved, should report the matter to the Home Seeretary, 
the Crown should be empowered to issue a commission, 
name the commissioners, whom it would be as well to choose 
from the Revising Barristers. In order to secure uniform 
decisions by election committees, it was provided that there 
should be ‘ten assessors appointed, being barristers of tet 
years’ standing, one of whom should act with every election 
committee. The Chairman’s panel was to be al 
leaving the general committee on election petitions, who 
should choose the members of the committee. : 

A conversational debate ensued, the effect of which 
was, on the whole, favourable to the measure; 
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i objection being to the power given to 
committees to seat an unsuccessful candidate who 
had obtained two-thirds of the number of votes, as 
the successful candidate, when the latter was un- 
seated on petition; and it was much urged that the 
best protection for ‘the voter against intimidation 
and all other influences was the ballot. 

Among the miscellaneous subjects touched upon were the 
—Z ‘conn RussEtu stated that the fleets had returned 
to Beicos Bay in consequence of the admirals thinking that 
their remaining at Sinope would tend to disable the fleet ; 
but that steamers could be sent to command the Black Sea. 

Mr. J. Witson intimated that arrangements were in pro- 

to establish a uniform sixpenny colonial postage. 

In answer to Mr. Rozsuck, Lord J. Russe. explained 
that the American Minister when he received a card for the 

ing of Parliament, on whic h the words “ full dress ” were 
written, had not inquired whether he could appear in plain 
dress, but sthyed away altogether. 

Mr. M. Barnes obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the laws relating to the settlement, removal, 
and chargeability of the poor in England and Wales. 
He proposed that the power of compulsory removal on 
the ground of settlement should be taken away, and 
that unions should be made the area of chargeability ; 
while, in order to equalise the rating, he proposed a 
graduated scale, which would have the effect of | 
making the assessment uniform in the course of ten | 





ears. 

A desultory discussion followed, in which some of | 
the details of the bill were canvassed; but the gene- 
ral opinion of the House was most favourable to the 
principle of the bill, and the speech of the Right 
Hon. Member was much cheered. ‘This closed the 
business of importance, and the House adjourned. 

The French ocean squadron sailed from Brest at 
eight a.m. on the 6th inst. It is composed at present 
of the Montebello, Duguesclin, Austerlitz, Hercule, and 
Jean Bart, ships-of-the-line; the Pomone and Caffa- 
reli steam-frigates, and the Joland steam-sloop. © 





The following telegraphic despatches reached 
London from. Vienna in the course of yesterday. 
We give them for what they are worth, without for 
a moment guaranteeing their authenticity. We may 
caution our readers, that whatever comes through 
Vienna bears the Russian stamp :— 

Bucwarest, Jan. 31.—Prince Stourza has gone to 
Constantinople. He has offered 200,000 dueats, and | 
has been made a Pacha by the Porte. General | 
Liprandi has superseded General Anrep in Lesser 
Wallachia. Prince Gortschakoff has declined the 
services volunteered by Prince Milosh. 

Wuprin, Feb. 3,—Omer Pacha is suffering from | 
typhus fever. 

ConsTantinopLe, Jan. 30.—General Klapka and | 
others have become Mahomedans, English influence 
at Teheran is increasing. 

The latest advices from Odessa, of the 23rd ult., 
state that the engineers conveyed to Sinope by the 
combined fleets are drawing up plans for the fortifi- | 
cation of that port. ‘The son of the Imperial Russian 
Chancellor of State (Count Nesselrode), an adjutant 
of Prince Menschikoff, has arrived here (Odessa). 
Works for strengthening the fortifications of Sebas- 
topol are in couse of execution. Osman Pasha, who 
Was made prisoner at Sinope, is out of danger. 

The first portion of the military force to be des- 
patched to the East will consist of four battalions of 
the Foot Guards and six regiments of Infantry from 
Ireland. These troops will embark with the least 
possible delay for their destination, which will pro- 
bably be Malta in the first instance.—Glole. 





| 
| 
| 





Lord Aberdeen’s hopes of peace, which appeared 
to the House of Lord’s “too like despair for pru- 
dence to smother,” are partially sustained by the 
latest advices from Vienna, which go so far as to 
hold out hopes to the patriots of the Stock Exchange, 
that the rejection of all terms by the Czar is not 
final; that the German Powers offer mediation, and 
Propose that Deus ex machiné, King Leopold, as 
the arbitrator. Those who know the persqnal cha- 
racter of the Czar affirm most positively that he 
may be reduced to reason, but that he will never 
recede from the position he has once asserted ; 
while .others, looking rather to the traditional cha- 
Tacter of Russian diplomacy, than to the personal 
character of the arbiter of European peace, profess to 
believe that Russia will be content to leave Turkey 
to herallies, reserving Moldo-Wallachia to herself. 
But will the Western Powers be content with the 
status‘qué ante after the'disasters occasioned to Turkey 
by twelve months of a life and death struggle? 





We have authority to state, that the Crysta] 
Palace will be opened next May. The 24th of May, 
her Majesty's birthday, has been named for the 
solemnity. The greatest exertions are being made 
toaccomplish this earnest wish of the Directors. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS ’ 
w : » RES NDENTS. | 
indupitente correspondents not to send us letters 
e difficulty of finding space for letters exceeding the 
briefest limits is increased during the Parliamentary 


| its relation with others than that which 
| own steps. 


that Statute Book which embodies her 
her rule of conduct for herself and 
In Magna Charta, in the Petition of Ri 
Bill of Rights, in the Reform Bill, 
minor auxiliary statutes, E 

the principle of her political bei 


our cor- 





a wey ae | th ~ ~ to i _ u 
res en e necessity of compression. In many cases 
whe we should be to print the letters entire, we are 
compelled to present our readers with an abstract only. 
We have received two letters on the subject of our reeent 
articles on the Prince Consort. The one, a writer who 
will not be offended if we describe him as a “ Radical, 
considers it quite incomprehensible that a liberal journal 


FfE 


Eee 


has 
, Which 


E 


should disseminate such “opinions,” and treats Prince | of self-government by the people, through its re- 
Albert as a German Power; the other, Mr. Oliver Brad- * ° b, 7 
shaw, deseendant of the regicide, who professes himself a presentation in Parliament, according the —_ 


“ Republican in sentiment,” having “uo faith in Prinees > ae upon by successive punts and by 


as a class,” “ heartily concurs in most ee classes thus represented. The principle of English 





f - Non-Elector’ respecting the Prince e.8 ° > 
We trust we may be ued to set the concurrence o' political existence and action is representative 
the “ Republican” against the surprise of the “ cal” | self-government, securing freedom for all classes 
correspondent. : within established law. That is the pri ciple 
A fortnight since, in noticing the meeting of the Manchester | Ps , 1 : _ prin 
School, at the Albion Hotel in that town, we said, “the | which has guided England herself; and in her in- 


Great Manchester party resolved to ask for an increase » with forei eountries she cannot dis- 
of members for Lancashire fifty at least.” “ A Constant | tercourse w en 22 


sader” disputes our interpretation of the passage in Mr. | Cover—for she has not done so—a better 
George Wilson’s speech, from which we derived this | as the standard of constitutional freedom. 


7 . | . 
statement. We beg to refer him to the text of that ‘because she has lowered her national flag under 


speech. The same correspondent informs us that the : : ; : 
Free Trade Hall is not undergoing repairs. | the standard of despotism, in the od governed 
E. A. Deans,—Declined with thanks. by the counsels of 1815, that she lost her lead 


ERRATA.—In the notice of the Co-operative Flour Mills, | - ° " A 
at Leéds, the last year’s profits should have been stated as | 10 Europe, and is now obliged to recover it by 
2oa7t., not 22477. Without this correction the figures would | main force, sword in hand. 
not show accuracy. _ H Imo 

In No. IIL. of “the German Powers,” page 113, third. The battle will be one of great —_ — im: 
column, line 30 from top of the , for * never be dis- | mense force arrayed against her, and with conse- 
me ig a ry gy en pe ge pay Ay = | quences which neither side can foresee Neither 
“bullets ;” line 74, for “South,” read “Sund ;” line ‘0. ° 
Ks Russian,” read “ Prussian.” England nor Russia, the two most opposed adver- 

In the report of a speech at the conference at the Society | saries in the contest, can sit down beforehand 
of Arts, last week, * Mr. Rowen” should have been “ Mr. R. | and calculate the results which either side shall 

| 


posessaal | win for itself; or will lose, what shall be the loss 
c 


inflicted upon states that stand between the two, 
a 








doubtful contest England enters with juster hopes 
than Russia, since she undertakes her action not 
for selfish purposes, which merit, as doubtless they 
will incur, the abhorrence, of mankind,—not for 
her own privileges and aggrandisement,—but for 
the right, as in her conscience she believes it, and 
for the welfare of others even more than her own. 
Thus strengthened, England can truly count that 
the beneficial results of the war, for the furtherance 
of her just influence and for the good of man- 
kind, will depend upon her own en and her 
own resolute determination to extort trom contest 





he and over whose heads the storm must rage; or 
TS 
Lager, 


what healthy blessings may follow after the pas- 


sage of the red thunder cloud. But into this 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1854. 








Public Atnirg. 


oecause there is 





@here is nothing so revolutionary, 





nothu innatural and convulsive, as the strain : ri ° : 
to kee ings fixed when all the worldis by the very all the blessings which it can yield. 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dk&. ARNOLD We are far from being appalled by the force 








- : arrayed against our country; for we believe that 
THE WAR OF PRINCIPLES. ‘nothing can be more salutary for this country than 
Tr not positively at war with Rnssia by the dawn | to have its national virtue once more tried by the 
of this day, we have ——— the very last | harshest of dangers and troubles, and that in pro- 
stage before the war. Peaceful relations have | portion to the greatness of the danger will be the 
ended ; the Russian ambassadors in London and | opportunity which she can command. We set 
Paris have withdrawn ; and instructions have been | aside for the moment any question about the Aus- 
sent to the French and English ambassadors at St. | trian alliance, with this single remark, that in pro- 
Petersburg to do likewise. While Ministers still | portion as England exhibits her strength so as to 
hesitate to declare that on no consideration would Ibe a terror to her enemies, she become @ 
they refuse to listen if Russia again offered peace, | shelter to her allies; and exactly in proportion as 
it is Russia, and not England or France, who | she does so, must the rulers of Austria perceive 
keeps up the fallacious semblance of negotiation ; | the policy of being on the side of Englan , rather 
and the French and English Governments do not | than against her. But even if Russia were not 
dissemble their conviction that peace will not be | enough as an adversary, it is only too probable 
restored until the close of a great war. And a|that Russia will have allies. In the exceptional 
great war unquestionably it will be. condition of that state, some of its weaknesses are 
We who have so ardentiy desired the time when | resources in the hands of an unscrupulous ruler. 
the organised hypocrisy of a delusive peace on the If her people are ignorant, servile, —s 
continent should be broken up, and when England, | naught, they can the more completely be used; an 
roused from her lethargy, should be again called | there is the less reason why, in a desperate — 
upon to raise the national standard and take her | gle, a chief should scruple to use them. Conten 
side, have no desire to dissemble either the mo- |ing for existence as he is, the Czar may pour his 
mentous character of the war or the embarrass- | avuiies upon the civilised world, and may reck 
ments which attend both English statesmen and / little whether he spends those armies to their total 
foreign patriots. The latter have deep interests at | loss ; for what are Russians to the Em ? 
stake in the opportunity which appears to offer | He can lavish them by tens and hundreds of thoue 
itself for rescuing peoples too long prostrate under ‘conde ; he does it, and has been doing it for years; 
tyrannical and alien rule. But it is in the hour of | and it is we, his enemies, who feel com on for 
storm and darkness, of confusion and doubt, that | the miserable wretches thus squendand on aaee 
the one unerring guide is found valuable. It must | or hopeless enterprises. If he is rich in armies 
be confessed that the principle which shouldjand munitions of war, he is not less-rich in un- 
govern states, whether in peace or in conflict, has | scrupulousness ; there is reason to suppose that he 
not yet been discovered; the truth—that is all | has so extended the net of his agencies as to have 
truth, and the final net result thereof—will per- | the material for unscrupulous strategy in every 
haps never be attained by any test which human | country of the world. 
wisdom can devise. But in order to control the; As to his allies, their name is legion; for the 
shifting and wandering steps which states may | allies of Russia are everything that is base, un- 
take in their march.through the perplexing field of | scrupulous, and anti-national. Drive him to the 


| time, with its trackless future, it is essential to | contest, and he will not, for an instant, hesitate to 


their dignity and safety that they should possess a | use against the civilised world evefy resource of 
principle. Finally right it may not be; but they | barbarism which civilisation has permitted to lurk 
must not throw away their compass until they get | within its bosom. We have heard it said with 
a better. We do not know that any state is com- hope, that if Austria should remain true to the 
patent to possess a better principle to guide it in| alliance of the four Powers, it will be good for the 
uides its | nations, because Russia, rendered desperate, will 
England, at all events, has hers. rouse the Revolution throughout the continent. 

For centuries, ever since England became Eng- | It is possible that she may attempt it. ‘TheRevo- 
land, and was known by that name—she has been| lution has in many countries—we i we 
guided by one principle. It is expressed in dif-| may except Italy—been disgraced by a degraded 
ferent forms, but has been repeatedly recorded on! few, whose very object has been, not freedom, but 
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speeded, the machinery is prepared, and nothing 
is wanted save a full complement of industrious 
operatives to restore the wonted activity of the 
town. 

Last Wednesday the Associated Masters gave 
public notice :— 

“That, in consequence of the greatly increased disposi- 
tion shown by the operatives to resume work, since the meet- 
ing of Associated Masters, on the 26th of January last, and 
firmly believing that large numbers have been deterred from 
openly manifesting a desire to free themselves from their 
present leaders, and to return to their respective employ- 
ments, only by fear of ill-treatment, and of the loss of their 
present means of subsistence, this meeting is of opinion that 
the time has at length arrived when it is incumbent on the 
masters, in fulfilment of the pledges repeatedly given by 
them, to RE-OPEN THEIR MILLS, in the hope of thereby 
bringing this unfortunate and protracted dispute to an end, 
and of rescuing the town and neighbourhood from that wide- 
spread and rapidly-increasing distress from which they are 
now unhappily suffering. Pusiic Notice is therefore given, 
that the several mills of the Associated Masters wiil be re- 
opened, and will be prepared for the resumption of work to- 
morrow pos gn f at eight o'clock in the morning, upon the 
terms of, and in accordance with, the resolution passed on 
the 4th of November last; and all persons desirous of ob- 
taining employment may depend upon CONSTANT WORK. 
and are reminded that the masters are pledged, and are fully 
determined, to protect them against any improper interfer- 
ence or molestation.” 

When a sensible thing is done, we are not dis- 
posed to be very critical about the reasons alleged 
for doing it, and we, therefore, pass over the alle- 
gation of a “greatly increased disposition to 
; resume work;” suffice it to record our hearty 
take it from the honest hand of Progress, and not | approval of the course adopted by the em- 
filch it in complicity with the great robber of Re- ee It was evidently the only solution of the 
action. Let us see how Europe will stand, should | difficulty in which both parties were placed. So 
Austria remain firm to the alliance, and not offer Jong \s they kept themselves within the closely 
to the Revolution the opportunity of her antago- | serried phalanx of their combination, the Asso- 
nism to met. _In that case England will not jciated Masters prevented any concession being 
permit herself to join in direct attacks for relieving | made to them, and only imitated those faulty tac- 
an oppressed empire from the tottering throne of | tics of the operatives which organised them into 
Austria; but does it follow that the nations will | an indissoluble body, impervious alike against con- 
then have no voice, no power? On the contrary, | yiction and concesgion. At the outset of the dis- 
questions will assuredly arise, in the course of the ;pute, the masters would have nothing but an 
opportunity that Russia forces upon Europe, by j unconditional surrender at discretion, and an 
wich Austria must be called to account. Have | abandonment of the union. Later on, they con- 
we not seen on such occasions, even more transi- | ceded the union, but referred to the prices of last 
tory than the one now popeeins pro- | March as the only terms upon which they could 
mises to be, that constitutional ideas arose within | open their mills. “ Still later, they offered to re- 
Vienna itself, and recalled the days when a Prince | ceive applications for work; but as they did not 
of the House of Austria attempted to bestow upon | guarantee any certainty of work, and as the Ope- 
the empire those genuine reforms, political, eco- | ratives’ committees did guarantee that ‘ knob- 
nomical, and ecclesiastical, which he had secured | sticks * should be expelled the Union, the experi- 
so well for Tuscany that they survived genera- ment was never attended by any conspicuous 
tions of imbecility amidst surrounding despotisms? success. Now they open their mills and guarantee 
Should such questions arise, is it possible that all comers protection from molestation, and the 
England could forswear her own standard, or certainty of a livelihood. Each step has been in 
could abstain from holding out to Austria the ex- advance of its predecessor, and the last entitles us 
ample of the strength which she derives from to announce that the Preston employers are at 
domestic freedom ? length recovering from their severe attack of 

There is also another example at Austria’s own | commercial insanity. 
threshold. In the storm about to burst upon It is understood that, in thus re-opening the 
Europe there is no state which enters upon it | mills, the Preston masters are supported by all 
fearless of any domestic weakness, confident in a) the employers in the Cotton District. The Defence 
strength which reuders victory ‘the certain corre- | Fund, organised in Manchester, by a levy vpon 
lative of her own exertions, excepting our own. | the amount of wages paid, still continues to be a 

Herg every class is free to come forward, and to reality, and the expenses of the experiment,—coal- 
declare to Government, with the undoubted sin-| ing, interest, salaries, disbursements, &c., will be 
cerity of an independent voice, that the flag of defrayed by the Combination. It is understood 
England is sustained by the people of England. | that the mills will be kept running for three months 
But if there is any state, which, starting with the certain, whatever may be the result of the expe- 
weakness of small dimensions and recent nation- | riment. 
ality, can survey the rough opportunity, As might have been expected, the operatives 
with hope rather than fear, that state is the king- | are sadly puzzled to know what to make of the 
dom of Sardinia ; whose people have recently been jmovement. Their leaders tell them that it is in- 
set free to share the dangers of their own throne, | dicative of giving way on the part of the masters ; 


envious distraction, blood, and vice for their 
own sakes; and it is possible that Russia may 
find, too many an European country, this filthy 
red-handed bastards of the Revolution to be her 
allies ; and, for all her professions of principles, 
she will use them as willingly as she would the 
thieves of London, if she were not prevented by 
her impotence, to touch the heart of England. 

Now, in the perplexities of the approaching 
storm, we can imagine honest enthusiasts, of 
fevered brain and unsteady heart, who might for 
amoment be deluded by the prospect of a great 
alliance, and might feel a bound of exultation in 
hopes for the Wercletion, at the thought that 
Russia would constitute herself the Grand Incen- 
diary. There may be such Macbriars of the Re- 
volution; but we cannot believe that the clear- 
headed, firm-hearted men, who have for so many 
years, in oppression and in prison, looked, with 
unquailing eye into the far future, can be dis- 
tracted by this passion, or be betrayed by illicit 
desires to prostitute the revolution to the pur- 
poses of the ' oy Anti-Revolutionist. The temp- 
tation would be great for any members of the 
great Sclavonian family ; but, at all events, the 
genuine European nations will have a higher 
Standard of political morals, and will view the 
future history by something more than the transi- 
as | opportunity of the moment. 

t is not therefore needed that the nations 
should forego their opportunity. But they must 








and who now stand forward fin support of that | but common sense must tell them the reverse of 


throne as one man. We have no expectation this, by pointing out that such an expensive expe- 
that even this example would work conviction | riment must be the result of strength and not of 
upon Austria, unsustained. Now, although her| weakness. The Committee of Weavers, in default 
Western allies can defend her against Russia, 
hey will not, for assuredly they cannot, defend 
her against necessity. Russia has been the back- 
bone of despotism: break that backbone, and in 
the latter half of this century despotism is a 
cripple. It is a correlative necessity that consti- 
tutional freedom must be in the ascendant. In 
such atime England must exercise the lead over 
the states that give their adherence, not to Rus- 
sian Incendiarism, but to constitutional freedom ; 
under whose flag the nations will learn to identify 
their cause and their hopes with the honour and 
safety of England. 


forward an extravagant production, from which 
the following passages are selected :— 

“ Fellow Operatives,—We address you at this critical 
moment, because, from the Watch-Towers of our citadel, we 
perceive the machinations of our opponents, unable to 
conquer you upon their own chosen field, they are about to 
attempt to lure you upon the rocks and quicksands which 
surround you. You have, ever since the commencement of 
this struggle, proved yourselves ever ready to adopt any 
plan by whomsoever proposed, that was calculated to lead to 
an honourable arrangement. Our employers have refused 
to adopt any plan that was proposed, and have refused to 
make any proposal or suggestion that would give you an 
opportunity of makinga satisfactory settlement. . . 

“In looking at the past, we find that the name and cha- 
racter of Prestonians had beeome a by-word amongst the 
nations of the earth for imbecility and cowardice; your 
noble conduct during this unhappy struggle has torn the 
brand from your forehead, and p oi tears you in the esteem of 
the civilised world. Your peaceful and orderly conduct, 
your admirable fortitude, and your united action, has caused 





THE PRESTON “LOCK-OUT” 
Tae events of the past week have put an entirely 
new aspect upon the Lancashire Cheur tation 
the “ ow ee is at an end. While we write 
every mill in Preston is at work ; the engines are 


AT AN END. 





of arguments, has recourse to a rhapsody, and puts | 


RES RS 

your name to be respected. and your proceedings to be 
watched with interest by every friend of progress and 
humanity. 

“Your employers, thrown into confusion and di by 
your noble behaviour, have no other hope left than either fp 
come to an honourable arrangement, or to call to their 
some wonderful influence more powerful than Starvation, to 
you to agree, to accept, their unjust and unnecessary reduc. 
tion of tenpercent. . . . . « « 

“‘ Operatives, we have called your attention to this, not 
| that we would donbt your integrity, for after eighteen weeks 
| of an arduous struggle, we know that you are not to be done 
|by trickery, when a few more days of perseverance wil] 
|achieve that which we have so long fought for, but becangg 
|in a few days, or perhaps before this meets your eye, the 

curtain will have risen upon the last scene of delusion jg 
| this unfortunate drama, and all the intrigue and disappoi 

| ment will have met the world’s view. You know that 
|eause is the cause of labour throughout the world,—thats 
| reduction in your wages will be followed by a similar redge. 
‘tion throughout the manufacturing districts, and we know 
your fixed and determined resolution not to di 

cause of labour. You have hitherto been treated as jg. 
animate machines, henceforth you are determined to be 
|treated as Christians and human beings; having the self. 
same necessities, hopes, fears, duties, and rights, as your 
jemployers. Wonren of Preston, your conduct hitherto has 
| been worthy of all commendation; the most severe critics 
i have failed to injure your reputation; you have been 

j devoted, and enthusiastic in the glorious cause you have 
been engaged in; we know that they will be disappointed 
who anticipate you are prepared to become renegades ty 
|humanity. Be firm, be united, be true. . Remember that 
Union is strength, and a glorious settlement awaits you, 

‘“* Men and Women of Preston, with a confidence in your 
, honesty and discretion, we await with calmness the result of 
| this attempt to lure you from the path of duty. Let 
|motto be, * United we stand, divided we fall.’ If our 
| ployers tell us collectively that they will reduce our 
we have no alternative but to answer collectively, that we 
will not work at the proposed reduction.” 

Besides this, the committees have been very 
active in keeping the general body of the oper 
tives from acting independently. Meetings of all 
the unionists were called throughout Thursday, 
mill by mill, and the muster-roll called over, for 
the purpose of immediately detecting the ‘ knob- 
sticks.” In spite of this formidable intimidatory 
force, nearly 200 persons applied for and received 
work, and it was expected yesterday that the 
number would be considerably augmented. Mean- 
time the town is kept in a fever of excitement. 

If the masters persevere in these tactics, and it 
cannot be doubted that they will, they must inevi- 
jtably break through the power of the agitaton. 

Hitherto the strength of these leaders has bea 
|in starvation, but now the masters offer to outbid 
jthem. Ten shillings is better than four, evenif 
|the privilege of idleness be attached to the lesser 
)sum, and long and severe privations have disposed 
jmany to resume work at almost any terms. Nor 
| will the cause of high wages be damnified by ac 
|cepting immediately the terms offered by the 
imasters. ‘The rates paid by the different max 
| ters are not all alike ; some pay better than others, 
jeven according to the statements of the operatives. 
| Let them select, then, those masters who pay the 
| best, and fill their mills first ; the others will have 

to raise their terms in order to get hands to their 
jlooms. ‘There will be a scarcity of labour in 
|Preston, owing to the emigration of those who 
jhave had no relief from the committees, and the 

masters first served will advance in their turn to 
|keep the hands they get. Thus, by the ordinary 
| process of those laws which ever have governed 
‘and ever will govern the price of wages, in spite 
lof the most violent and obstinate interference, 
iwill the rate of Preston wages become just and 
}equable, and that without the achievement of 4 
| perilous and pernicious victory to either side. 
BEWARE OF THE RUSSIAN TRADE. 
| Some days since the Paris Presse repeated, after 
jown Economist, advice to merchants having deal- 
jings with Russia, that henceforward they should 
|stipulate for payments to be made to them in the 
;money of their own country. The advice is sound, 
| but it may be somewhat extended. Indeed, we 
/can scarcely suppose it possible that, under exist- 

ing circumstances, traders should overlook, @ 
regard to Russia, a practice which has been ob- 
/served in regard to other countries. How often 


lit has happened that payments due, say in .° 
the 











|horn, have been stipulated to be made in 
‘current coin of England; meaning, not that 
| debtor should actually provide so many sovereign 
‘but that he should find the equivalent of a fi 
| English sum, without abatements or disguises }; 
| the shifting coins that circulate around the M 
|terranean. But if Levantine dodges may be prac 
tised in the South, how much more evident 18 % 
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Fd nr een 
that the dishonesty, if not the fact of bankruptcy, 
reigns in St. Petersburg. 

Recent events appear to have cancelled the good 
resolves in money matters which Russia has for 
some years enforced. We have already mentioned 
the issue of 60,000,000 paper roubles, to supply 
the expenses of the war. The expenses of war 
have been provided in different times and differ- 
ent countries by different ways. — In our own 
country, formerly, a kind of royal circular used to 
be sent round to the feudal lords to find men fully : C ct 

: 1. the people were asked for “ bene-| We are now then in a condition to understand 
equipped, while the peo] lthe value of the guarante hich thi 
volences.” More recently any sudden demand of} the value of the guarantge upon which this 
this kind has been met by a loan,—a plan under | 60,000,000 of rouble notes are issued. It is said 
which William Pitt outraged the Ifume that he | that bullion to a sixth part of that amount is to be 
did not foresee by the most lavish devices to lodged in the citadel, in addition to the 224 mil- 
attract lenders. Amongst others, the Minister | lions, which do not exist there, Dut as the Em- 
would acknowledge that the State had contracted | peror has already betrayed his extreme want of 
a debt of a hundred pounds, if the lender would cash, we cannot conce ive how he is to lodge it 

ay him something over sixty; and, in the main- | there, except by borrowing it; or, as is much 
tenance of the national faith, we are, to this day, | ™ore probable, transferring to a horde in one 
aying interest upon pounds nominally lent to | place the sum of ten millions | of roubles taken 
William Pitt, by devices such as that. Under from the horde in another. For Russia has al- 
great difficulties, Government have sometimes ready found out the advantage of Mrs. Primrose’s 
issued paper money. ‘Lhe revolutionary Govern- financial operation, when she gave her daughters 
ments of America and France did so; and great | 4 guinea a piece to keep in their pockets, with the 
difficulty was afterwards experienced in redeem- | injunction not to spend it. Always able to show 
ing or sweeping away the rubbish thus cast upon | 4 guinea, they appeared to have a genteel com- 
the market. The legitimate Governments of | mand of gold when ever they required it. Russia, 
Austria and Russia have converted that kite-flying then, is professedly issuing paper on the — 
expedient of Provisional Governments into a set- | tee of 22) millions of bullion in the citadel, when 
tled form of State finance. Austrian money mat- | there is every reason to suppose that the 14 mil- 
ters we have recently passed under review. Russia, lions which remain there after the French and 
it appears, after having for some time acted in a| English investment has undergone successive ab- 
purer manner, is now reverting to the expedients | stractions. Thus the new paper is depreciated by 
of issuing paper money rendered worthless by | one third or more in the very act of issuing ; and 
its indefinite amount. | when a payment is promised, in Russian money, 

The London contemporary whom we have | to the amount of 100/., the utmost that the credi- 
already mentioned, revives the memories of Rus- | tor can hope to realise, if he accepts the Russian 
sian finance during the wars of the close of the | money, is 66/. 13s. 4d.—with every chance of its 
seventeenth and commencement of the present | being considerably less. ‘The caution of our con- 
century. The money issued by Russia took its de- | temporary, the Economist, therefore, that those 
nomination from the silver rouble, value about | who deal with Russia should stipulate payments 
38d. or 40d. British money. The issue was exces- |in English money, is perfectly sound. 
sive, however, and successive, and the value of the But, we say, the caution may be carried fur- 
paper rouble declined to 30d., 24d., 18d., and ther. We would recommend those who possess 
ultimately 103d. It is true that Russia declared | money not to deal with Russia, except on cash 
these notes inconvertible, and decreed them to | principles, and net to deal with her at all, except 
be worth so much ; just as the value of our paper | on the security of the Far West—that is, with 
was asserted by an inverse process, the guinea portion of the goods in one hand and a revolver 
being declared to be worth only 21s. when gold |! the other, until the equivalent be given. An- 
was ata high premium, and paper at a propor- ticipating war some little time ago, the Emperor 
tionate discount. In 1840 Russia redeemed those {Summoned English merchants and endeavoured 
notes, but after a peculiar fashion—we may say | to cajole them into the belief that they need ap- 
an Austrian fashion; only having more power, | prehend none of the effects of war in the seizure 
Russia carries the Austrian fashion to a larger | of British vessels. When the English merchants 
extent. New paper was issued under conditions | however, asked for some guarantee, the Emperor 
which secured its convertibility at the real value declined to give it. Now, there was an amount 

| 
| 


gets money from English capitalists for railway 
purposes, sets them down on the credit side of the 
war account, receives a war payment from Aus- 
tria, which goes into some other account, for the 
five millions have not been returned, and yet we 
have no reason to suppose that Austrian bullion 
has found its way into the citadel of St. Peters- 
burg. It is almost certain that the 19,000,0001. 
has received further augmentations of the kind 
which we have indicated above, but which in 
England we should call abstractions. 











of the rouble—namely, 38d.; but for every one of Russian produce then on sale, and it was de- 
of those new notes, three-and-a-half of the old | sirable to prevent that depreciation of price which 
notes were to be delivered up; and thus Russia | any danger of shipment might have occasioned, 
wrote off the old debt upon payment of 28 per | and great was the zeal of the Emperor to prevent 
cent. upon the amount. That is how legitimate | jury to the resources of his own subjects. But 
financiers keep faith with the public creditor! In | when the English merchants asked for a guaran- 
Austria they do it by annual degrees ; in Russia | tee—even for his royal word that if they brought 
it is done at a blow. |ships to ship away that produce they would be 
Subsequently to the date just named, a sum of | allowed at least twenty-four hours notice of 
money was lodged in the citadel, to the amount | Seizure—the Emperor declined to give it. Tur- 
» Sait oye Russian authorities recently stated | key granted his (the Czar’s) subjects six weeks, or 
this amount at 22,500,000/. ; but the statement 
which we doubted at the time, is rendered mee transactions. Recently ussia has expected 
intelligible — consideration. Some portion of , Some retaliation from England, and a trick 
the bullion odged in the citadel was abstracted | was attempted to evade it. Several Rus- 
some years back, and invested in the English and sian vessels, it has recently been stated, were 
French funds; but there is no reason to suppose , transferred to English owners, that they might 
that the bullion has returned tothe citadel : vestiyia pass in safety under the English flag. English 
nulla retrorsum. For is not every Czar a subjects, however, who risk their money and pro- 
crowned Cacus? We can now perhaps guess perty, or any interest whatever, in such transac- 
how the amount of 19,000,000/. has been raised to tions as these, should be aware that by the public 
=<,200,0001., or, as we should now read it, law of Europe, not only is trading with an enemy 
24,000,000/.; it must be by adding to the forbidden, not only is the property of an enemy 
19,000,0001. the 5,000,000/. that was taken away, subject to scizure, but trading by third parties is 
That is how despotic financiers eke out their re- 28 illegal as direct trading, and the third parties 
sources, and, according to the Birmingnam theory, themselves become involved in the risk and in the 
they are not quite wrong: for was not the capital loss. It will be well for any capitalists to be very 
unprisoned in the citadel of St. Petersburg dor- cautious in limiting their transactions with Russia, 
mant, idle, and sterile ? has it not, on being spent, and to enter into no transactions at all unless they 
n brought into circulation, added to the wealth thoroughly understand every risk which they may 
of the country, and has not the Czar, in fact, incur through the war or through the dishonesty 
added 5,000,0007. to his resources ? of Russia. 
Some years back he borrowed 5,500,000/. to aves 
pay for the Moscow and St. Petersburg railroad, THE RECENT MEETING OF CONVOCATION. 
= "~ ae a to pay for the Hungarian Ansotner and a very decided advance in the pro- 
eed Rt. ass fu ow this great Cesar con- gress of the Convocational movement we briefly 
path ‘* “ena ge 4 a profit ! For, observe, | recorded last week in our summary of news. But 
don ok mes ~ t : expenses of the Hunga- the character of the sitting at which that step 
rl pe no doubt the Austrian payment was taken forms part of its importance and fully 
St in augmentation of his resources. Thus he’ warrants further comment. 





/ even three months, to a their commercial 


Two facts stand out in broad relief: first, that 
the House of Bishops recognised the necessity of 
making Convocation a reality or ishing it 
altogether. That alternative was very i: 
cally expressed by Bishop Thirlwall, a man of 
moderate views, who cannot be sup’ to be 
capable of paltering with the question. Then 
the speevh of the Bisho of Oxford, going so 
thoroughly to the root of the question at issue, 
showing the dishonesty of tolerating for one mo- 
ment longer than can be avoided, the present 
state of the Church, and quite con the 
strongest views we have ever ventured to 
a which made a deep impression, and which 
was not controverted—proves that the Church is 
now fully alive to its position. The active conse- 
quence of these views was, that the Bishops’ 

louse, with all but unanimity, apene to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of framing a reform 
bill. for Convocation. This is the most mo- 
mentous step yet taken. It is admitted, and 
always has been admitted, indeed, the opponents 
of the movement have urged it as a charge against 
its promoters, that Convocation does not represent 
the Church at all, and that, if it did, the forms of 

roceeding alone would obstruct any real action. 
Vell; that objection must be met by the com- 
mittee. Even the Archbishop of Contashany, 
doubting the use of Convocation— 
‘Content to dwell in decencies for ever” — 

et thought it better to appoint the committee. 

herefore we are approaching the time when the 
Church of England will be called upon to make 
good her tremendous claims and show how they 
can be enforced. 

The second fact is that when the resolution was 
communicated to the Lower House, who should 
start uP to oppose it but Mr. Archdeacon Deni- 
son. He saw in it a coup d’église. Recognising, 
as much as any man, the faulty nature of Convo~ 
sation as it exists, Mr. Denison would not submit 
to one of the old forms, in compliance with which 
the Upper “directed” the Lower House to = 
point a committee. Mr. Denison rebelled. He 
saw all sorts of heresies under the mask of the 
resolution. Appoint a committee? Not he. He 
would not revive the functions of the Church by a 
coup déglise. We have often before pointed out 
the inconsistent conduct of this genfleman—the 
churchman who abjured politics, but strove fiercely 
to facilitate Lord Derby’s election and oppose that 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

Last week he exposed the melancholy fact, that 
the Ethiop of the Church, any more than the 
Ethiop of Scripture, cannot change his skin. 
And, verily, he met his reward: he was made the 
tool of the Low Church party a third time in his 
life. As at Oxford in 1852 and 1853, so at 
Westminster in 1854. Nor can it be any conso- 
lation to Mr. Denison to know that his patrons— 
the Dean of Bristol and Mr. Montague Villiers— 
had collected their strength, had brought up their 
proxies, and yet failed. Mr. Denison must no 
more talk of church principles; thrice has he de- 
| serted and denied his party. 

However, the useful and practical upshot of the 
\sitting was not marred. By a large majority a 
committee was appointed, which, whatever may be 
| the ulterior result of the whole movement, can but 
have a good effect; either in showing that Convo- 
/cation must be finally abandoned, and with it the 
claim of the Church to unity, or that it canbe re- 
established and set to work. If the former, how 
can the Church survive the blow; if the latter, 
what harm to the Church or the country will be 
done? One thing is very clear, as seen by the 
light of surrounding events and rising opinions ; 
either the Church must succeed in restoring har- 
mony, or she must split asunder. 











TRUE REFORM OF THE NAVY. 


Great improvements have been effected in the 
Navy, and we trust that one great practical result 
will be an increased willingness of men to offer 
for the service. Their pay has n increased ; 
their comforts have been much better secured; a 
larger allowance of promotion is placed within 
their reach ; and in practice the frequent resort to 
corporal punishment has been abated. A useful 
little tract, recently composed for extensive distri- 
bution amongst the seafaring class, puts some of 
these advantages in a very clear light, and is cal- 
culated to make the men better understand the 
ag 8 in the service. 

‘onsiderable as these improvements have been, 
there is a crowning one which we 


ied out, but which 





however, 
are very anxious to see 
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‘cannot ‘be effected by any set regulations, and can 
only be fulfilled by the persevering attention and 
the vigilant tact of the principal administrators. 
‘While nothing is more important'than to preserve 
the tunity which has distinguished our navy 
in its times, it is quite certain that we cannot 
do it by small indulgences, or by what a military 
man would call “pipeclay.” We possess ad- 
mirable specimens of navil architecture; we 
have Te that can match specimens from any 
; we have hands practised in levelling 
those arms with the highest degree of skill; we 
have officers thoroughly trained in the command 
of evolutions ; but in action these great resources 
will be imperfectly used, if we have not in English 
officers and men that spirit of zeal which no pay 
can purchase, no indulgence in tobacco or bedding 
ean bribe, and no regulations can compel. The 
British sailor does not long for action, does not 
impatiently await the day when England shall 
expect every man to do his duty, on the incentive 
of twopence a day additional, or on reflecting that 
he will be spared the cat-o’-nine tails. In vain 
would Mr. Hume reckon for him the total at the 
end of the year from his augmented emolument ; 
in vain would Mr. George Thompson save him 
from the cat, if he had no other motives for action. 
Indeed, the cat never had any terrors for the really 
good sailor, who knows that he has no business at 
all with that institution, and who has as little inte- 
rest in the matter as any ordinary and respectable 
man has personally in the improved diet or lodg- 
ing of a gaol. The more rational discipline and 
increased comforts are valuable, chiefly as proofs 
that statesmen and legislators, who represent the 
country, take thought for the sailor, and are in 
some degree inspired by the ‘sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft.” 
& Butfthe esprit de corpsis a different thing, and is 
not affected by these considerations. The griev- 
ance to the genuine Jack Tar is not the cat, which 
is no business of his, but the irksome and vexa- 
tious restraints, the wanton interference with his 
harmless indulgences, which make him feel as 
much in prison when on board, as_ he would be in 
: a drawing-room or in the boudoir of a fine 
y. 

And there is a form of vexatious interference 
which makes the officer only too strongly sympa- 
thise with the sailor. The true evil genius of the 
service is the martinet. We have instances in our 
view, but as we are asking for an improved régime, 
rather than desiring to foster a spirit of discord, 
we abstain from mentioning those instances. 
When, however, we say that priggish officers have 
been known to countermand the orders of officers 
but one degree inferior to themselves in rank, 
and not at all inferior in capacity or fidelity, we 
are not making imaginary statements, but are re- 
ferring to actual occurences. When a crew wit- 
ness such a scene as that in which a seaman 
has been ordered to his duty by a commander, 
permitted to go ashore by the captain, and sub- 
sequently set upon some duty by the commander, 
which neutralised the permission, not only was a 
bad spirit established between the superior and 
his immediate subordinate, but the crew noted the 
conflict, and must have lost its respect for beth 
officers and for the system which they represented. 

There are regulations which will be highly 
approved in Exeter Hall, but which irritate 
officers, exasperate men even to a degree of in- 
subordination. Such are the rules to prevent 
men and officers from smoking anywhere but in 
the galley, except at particular hours and places : 
affectations of improved discipline which really 
destroy the very foundation of-true and cheerful 
eoncurrence of officers and men in a general obe- 
dience for the manifest good of the service. 
Priggish pedantries like these become instruments 
of oppressicn in the hands of quarter-deck tyrants 
and martinets. 





THE LANCASHIRE STRIKES AND 
LOCK-OUTS. 
Il. 
THE LABOUR MARKET. 
Havine arrived at some ideas respecting the pro- 
gress of the cotton manufacture, the increase of 
production caused by the introduction of ma- 





chinery, and the benefits which have accrued to | 
the working classes from this industrial revolution | 
(especially manifested in the sums of méney dis- | 


tributed amongst them as wages), the question 
naturally suggests itself :— Whence have these opera- 


tive swarms come which now people the length and 


breadth of the cotton district ? 


When the gross annual value of the cotton 
fabrics could only be rated at 200,000/., the 
number of persons employed by the trade must 
necessarily have been very limited. If 40 per 
cent. of the gross value was expended in wages, 
it follows that about 80,000/. per annum was so 
distributed among the working classes; and if 
that sum be divided in the proportion of twenty 
shillings per week, it will be found that the cotton 
manufacture would then give employment to about 
1500 operatives. At the present day about 
13,000,000/. of wages is annually divided among 
the operatives of the cotton district, and this sum, 
at an average of ten shillings, goes to the support 
of half a million of souls. 

But when we take into consideration the propor- 
tionate increase in all the other trades affected by 
the cotton trade, the employment afforded to the 
miners of metal and the miners of coal, the sailors 
who bring the cotton, the warehousemen who store 
it, the draymen and stevedores, and railway com- 
panies who transport it, the merchants who im- 
port it, and the brokers who sell it; the bleachers 
and the packers, who prepare the fabric for the 
foreign market; and all the persons employed in 
disposing of it both at-home and abroad; lastly, 
when we consider the architects and builders, and 
brickmakers, and carpenters, and mechanics, and 
all the other planners, and workers, and sellers 
kept in activity by the creation and support of the 
cotton factories, we begin to perceive that the 
manner in which the inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton have fertilised our 
national wealth, is intelligible indeed, but that the 
extent is incalculable. ‘That this great county of 
sancashire owes all its wealth and all its celebrity 
to the cotton trade, is a fact with which every one 
is familiar, but it is curious to perceive how mar- 
vellously every requirement has been provided by 
nature to fit it for its present destiny. Little did 
the ploughman of two centuries back, as he pain- 
fully endeavoured to extract his daily bread from 
the not very fertile soil of Lancashire, dream 
that his share was passing over a rich store 
of mineral wealth that would one day prove 
more enriching to his posterity than all the gold 


of the Indies! Little did the humble fisherman 





on the banks of the Mersey imagine that the poor 
little town near which he dwelt would, despite | 
the natural defects of its harbour, rise to 
the dignity of a port second to none in the world! 
Up to that time one of the most despised of 
counties, this poor barren Lancashire was found 
to have latent within it all the power and all the | 
elements necessary for its brilliant destiny. The 
valleys had their seams of coal; the hills their 
streams of water. The peasant population, the 
hardy, resolute, intelligent, and patient population 
(and take all England round, there is no better 
breed than this strong-bodied and strong-minded 
Lancashire race), were ready for its work; the 
motive impulse only was wanting; and when it | 
came, when Arkwright invented his Jenny and | 
Wait his Steam-Engine, there arose, as if by 
magic, in every corner of the county, palaces of | 
industry, mines of inexhaustible wealth, such as 
never entered into the wildest visions of the | 
poet or the alchemist. Liverpool arose out of | 
the raw material, Manchester out of the | 
manufactured article. The railroad was another 
great stride, for it rendered easy that enormous | 
carrying trade which was the necessary conse- 
quence of the new system, and which was begin- | 
ning to make its inconveniences felt. Not only 
in the populous towns and the large groups of | 
factories was the hum of industry heard, but on 
the desolate moors, and in the quiet valleys, and 
upon the bleak hills of North Lancashire the in- 
fluence was no less manifest. Those who would | 
see Lancashire in its activity, so as to form any | 
just conception of its untiring industry, should 
not content themselves with visiting Manchester, | 
and Bolton, and Preston (the great industrial 
capitals of the cotton district), but they should 
see the remote districts intersected by the Ribble 
and its tributary streams—Clitheroe and Whalley, 
Pendleton, Sabden, Padiham, and Great Har- 
wood. Eastward and southward of Preston lies 
a district which has hitherto been a hive of indus- 
try—Walton, Bamberbridge, Cuerdon, Leyland, 
and the prosperous little town of Chorley ; stretch- | 
ing to the east we find Blackburn, Church, Dar- 
wen, Haslingden, Accrington, Burnley, and Colne ; 
far to the south, in the district watered by the 
Trwell, are Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, Ash- 
ton, Hyde, Staleybridge, and Stockport. Between 
all these towns, sometimes in places so wild and ap- 
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and foster this disposition should be one ot 


| 
| 
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SS . 
parently desolate that the traveller might imag; 
bian provineer 


himself to be in Poland or the Danu inces 
isolated factories are constantly occurring lit 


in the chain of industry that binds 
together—sometimes on the banks of a stream 
that supplies the primitive water-power ;* some. 
times on the level moor, blackened by the coal 
that feeds the steam-engine. Such is L i 
such its industrious energy, and such the wealth. 
creating system which ignorance, injudicious mg. 
nagement, and want of cordiality, fostered ang 
inflamed by the specious tactics of designing agi. 
tators, is openly labouring to destroy ! 

Ihave before noticed that the population of 
Lancashire has increased during the last half 
century at the rate of two hundred and one pe 
cent.; and this so far exceeds the common -rate of 
increase from the natural causes of population, 
that we are evidently driven to consider immi 
tion as the only mode of accounting for the face, 
Mr. Edward Cheshire, in his summary of the 
Census of 1851, observes that “ a large proportion 
of the population in the market-towns, the conn 
try-towns, the manufacturing towns, and the me. 
tropolis, was born in the country ;” and thisig 
especially true of the manufacturing towns, 
That the system of towns, the economising of 
space, over-crowding, and imperfect sani 
arrangements, give rise to a disproportionate 
amount of mortality, the statistics of recent epi- 
demies too sadly prove; and, although it may 
be fairly contended that the working accommoda- 
tion in the factories is much healthier than the old 
system of home-work, it cannot be doubted that 
a manufacturing town would speedily be depopu- 
lated if it had no other resource but its own to 
supply its generations. An Irish immigration, 
and the constant progress of the northern agri- 
culturist southward, have hitherto been the great 
feed-pipes of Lancashire. Of late years, the em- 
ployment of Irish in the factories has been very 
much discountenanced by the masters, but the 
extent of this source of supply may be inferred 
from the fact that in some of the factory towns 
one-half of the operatives are Roman Catholics. 

If we take a map of Lancashire, and examine 


peers 


the situation which Preston occupies upon it, we 
shall find that it is upon the border of Factory. ~ 


land. Behind it, to the northward and westward 


|is an extensive and populous agricultural coundy 


To the south, the factories 
stretch in an almost unbroken line, down to 
Manchester and Stockport. The consequences 
of this position are—first, that food is much 
cheaper in Preston than it is in any other manu- 
facturing town; and, secondly, that the surplus 
population of the agricultural district, pouring 
southward to find employment in the factories, 
makes Preston the first halting place. The farmers 
of the Fylde supply the Preston market with 


called the Fylde. 


| meat and vegetables; but the market-gardeners of 


Walton (one mile south of Preston) take their 
vegetables to the Blackburn market, although that 
town is nine miles distant from Preston, because 
they can get a better price there, In the best of 
times, whatever her earnings may be, a Preston 


| factory-lass will live very well for six shillings per 


week, and this includes one shilling pee week for 
her lodging, which is the sum generally paid. 

course this does not include the item of dress, 
which varies very considerably with the individual; 


|but it is an admitted fact,—admitted by 


leaders of the operatives,—that from six to seven 


shillings per week is all that is needed to livem 


comparative comfort and with wholesome sufi- 
ciency. Those who are accustomed to a more 
extravagant rate of support, and who may deem 
it impossible for human beings to live com 
fortably for six shillings per week, may reserve 
their Commiseration when they remember that, 
inasmuch as the average of earnings always exceeds 
that rate, there is no absolute necessity to keep 
within it; but that many do so in order that they 
may save money, and perhaps lay the foundatia 
of a fund which may one day elevate them, 8 
many of them have been elevated, to the rank 

masters. It is to be feared that this saving disp 


‘sition is not very widely spread; but that it 


exist, and that it is practised very efficaciously, 
the statistics of the Savings Banks and Building 
Societies (to which I shall have oceasion to er 
when I come to speak of the social condition 

the operative) afford ample proof. To propagie 


—< 





* The water-power is still used toa much greater extent 
than is generally supposed. A very extensive factory 
the vicinity of Bolton is mainly worked by this means. 
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incipal objects of those who desire the improve- 
alone, the a system is deserving 
ighest consileration. ' 
eens of living being then cheaper in 
Preston than elsewhere in the Cotton District, the 
question naturally arises :— Should the working 
classes take all, or only a part of this advantage ? 
This is one of the hidden causes of dispute be- 
tween the masters and operatives of Preston. 
Some of the masters consider that because the 
cost of living is so cheap in Preston, that there- 


fre labour should be cheap in proportion; and | 


although this is wrong in theory, it practically 
works out a correct result. _ Labour may be a 
marketable commodity, but its price should be 
regulated by its own supply and demand, and not 
by the supply of anything else. If the demand 
for Labour be very great, and the supply very 
small, it is obvious that its value will rise until it 
can rise no longer, whatever may be the price of 
food. But then it must be observed that, where 
the price of food is low, there will the multitudes 
flock; there, too, will Capital settle (for Plenty 
always comes to Plenty). And where Capital 
comes, the demand for Labour increases, and so, 
by the operation of these much-abused principles 
called the Laws of Political Economy, Labour 
keeps its natural value,—which will always be 
slightly depreciated where food is cheap, be- 
cause the supply of Labour is sure to be abundant. 
The advantage which such a neighbourhood 
possesses over others less fortunately situated, 
constitutes the attractive power which it possesses 
for Capital and Enterprise. When a capitalist 
intends to embark his money in the cotton trade, 
he selects that neighbourhood which appears to 
him to possess the greatest number of advantages ; 
cheap labour, cheap land,* cheap living, and cheap 
transport. ‘The investment of capital in the neigh- 
bourhood of Preston, during the last twenty years, 
has increased far more rapidly in proportion, than 


in Manchester and its neighbourhood; and one | 


great cause is the relative cheapness of labour. 
Two principles, therefore, appear to be plainly 
educed : first, that the employers of labour are not 
entitled to offer less wages because food is cheap ; 
and secondly, that wages will inevitably cheapen 
themselves whenever and wherever cheapness of 
food attracts a plentiful supply of labour. 

‘here is one very good reason why the average 
of earnings at Preston should be below those in 
other parts of the Cotton District, and this is, because 
itis the first halting-place for the emigrant opera- 
tives. It is very intelligible that raw hands, new 
to the business, should spoil more work and ma- 
nufacture less cloth than the more practised hands, 
and these drawbacks necessarily affect the average 
earnings of the town. The further you go into 
the Cotton District the better you find the con- 
dition of the operatives. Born and bred in the 
business, the weaver of Manchester and of 
Stockport is far more expert than the average 
Prestonian,} and as he can work at a much higher 
speed of driving-power he produces much more 
work in the same period of time. I donot mean 
to say that there are not many first-rate operatives 
in Preston, but it is a well-known fact that the 
general run of Preston hands are not preferred 
further on in the Cotton District. Since 
commencement of the lock-out, some spinners, 


who emigrated to Blackburn, have left their em- | 


ployment there and returned to Preston; the 
alleged reason being that in Blackburn the ave- 
Tage speed of the mules being four draws per 
minute, and in Preston only three-and-a-half, they 
could not get through their work with any com- 
fort to themselves. . 

A very strong corroborative proof of these 
‘Statements may be derived from the statistics of 
the present lock-out. 
considerably diminished the numbers of those who 
have been utterly destitute of any other support 
than that afforded by the parish, it has done abso- 
lutely nothing towards thinning the ranks of those 
towhom the union has supplied about forty per 
Cent. upon their customary wages, ” 
enite sutahhiets of many towns, where the jand has 
build. Swed ——. wereaes. Sey men Gepicing to 
‘Vy, may e literally for nothing. The 


increase of the value of the surrounding land is, o se 
the cause — this. and is, of course, 
remark made by Mr. T. Millar, at a dinner given by 
a Haver of Preston about the commencement of the lock- 
nt, has been frequently quoted of late; namely, that in 
ee. the Preston operatives were the best operatives 
24 neashire. Even assuming, however, that this was not 
Miliarrandial flourish, it should be observed, that Mr. 
8 work is of that description that his overlookers can 
engage none but very good hands. 


the | 


Although Emigration has | 


The number | 


| of persons relieved weekly by the Weavers’ Com- 


an of the working classes; and, if for that| mittee has steadily increased, since the 29th of 


‘last October, from eight thousand to upwards of 
| ten thousand, and even the spinners (the most 
| opulent of the unionists) have swelled their num- 
‘ber from 2168 to nearly 3000. These facts very 
| materially strengthen the presumption that, as a 
general rule, the Preston operatives are not so 
‘seriously dissatisfied with their condition as to 
seek relief by emigrating to other parts of the 
Cotton District. It may be urged, that locomo- 
tion is not so very easy for those who find it 
difficult to procure necessaries; but it is to be 
remembered that Blackburn, and many other 
active communities, are within”easy walking- 
distance of Preston. The truth is, that it requires 
a very great temptation to persuade any very 
large body of operatives to emigrate ; bound to a 
place by their connexions, their sympathies, their 
predilections, and even their debts, the great mass 
\of the operatives strike root deep into the soil 
where they fall. The settler in Preston generally 
stays there so long as he can find employment ; 
his children go on to Blackburn or Bolton, and 
theirs again to Manchester; but those who talk 
about Labour being a “ marketable commo- 
dity,” must use the term in a general sense; for 
the operative is not to be carted about the country 
|like a bale of cotton or a sack of wheat. 
James Lowe. 





SERVIA AND THE RUSSO-GREEK CON- 
SPIRACY. 
Tue telegraph reports the discovery of a con- 
spiracy, with the object of raising an insurrec- 
{tion among the populations on the banks of the 
|Danube. The nature of the conspiracy is not 
|stated, but the existence of a conspiracy has for 
| some time been well known, and there is no doubt 
j that the region is ripe with treachery of more than 
;one kind. The word ‘“ Greek” has.many aecep- 
| tations, for it includes all that lies between the 
Greek revival of Athens and the Greek orthodoxy 
of St. Petersburg. 
While Russia and ‘Turkey are fighting for pos- 
session of the Danube, the Sclavonian popula- 
tions cannot but be busily engaged in discussing 
their own interests; and while it is probable that 
the experiment of Russian rule in Moldo-Wal- 
lachia will hardly be thought more palatable than 
the Turkish rule, we may remember that the 
Greeks, like the ass in the fable, take but an im- 
perfect interest in the conflict between the two 
forces; either of which, according to past expe- 
rience, would be a hard master. It is true that, in 
the present day, the most bigoted Sclavonian 
must admit the Turk to be in effect more 
lenient to his subjects, theologically, economically, 
as well as politically, than the Russian. But if the 
Servian and Wallachian populations are arriving 
|at some sense of Turkish improvement since the 
jreign of Selim the Third, we must not forget 
| that out of theefforts of the Sclavonians to achieve 
|their own liberties has sprung a power of the 
| native chiefs which has in itself become an object 
jof ambition, and that the leadership of the Scla- 
|vonians is now a prize sought through various 
| means, direct or tortuous, by the chieftains who 
gamble in the rise or fall of states. 
In this respect not one of the Turkish pro- 
| vinces presents the Sclavonian problem with more 
distinctness and precision than Servia. Her tra- 
, ditions of Turkish rule are sufficient to make the 
| Christian abhor it ; and although from London, or 
from the diplomatic haunts of Pera, Turkey may 
be viewed as a power becoming imbued with Eu- 
|jropean ideas, and as reforming its rule, it is 
/quite natural that in Belgrdae any improvement 
in the condition of Servia, in safety or indepen- 
idence, will be aseribed not to any abatement of 
Turkish insolence, but to the exertions which the 
| Servians know their chieftains to have made to free 
them from their Turkish tyranny. 
The conduct of Turkey herself;—such is the in- 
‘evitable misconstruction even of the most public 
actions,—must have contributed to give the 
Servians erroneous notions. If the Janissaries 
| constituted a force which Selim himself wished to 
|put down, they still represented in Servia the 
most hateful form of ‘Turkish exaction and ty- 
|ranny; and Servian sagacity can scarcely 
trate through intervening events to discern in the 
suppression of the Janissaries the desire of the 
| Porte to reform its worst abuses, and to approach 
|nearer to European government. When Czerny 
Jury, alias Kara Georgewitsch, the peasant patri- 
cian swincherd, who had been successively a ser- 





| 
| 


| 


pene- | 


geant-major in the Austrian army and a Huydicke, 
or robber chief, was called to command .the insur- 
rectionary forees of Servia, and developed an 
extraordinary genius in driving out the Turk, the 
Servians recognised the transitory freedom and 
independence which they then enjoyed as the 
result of their own revolutionary vigour. When 
intoxicated by power, Czerny Jury became the 
despot that a sa nen leaders so often.become, 
he was regarded as Japsing into “ Turkish” de- 
spotism. He was driven away by his.successor, 
Milosch Obrenowitsch, to.expiate et in the 
prison asylum of a Hungarian residence, under 
Austrian protection ; and thus Servia again reco- 
vered her liberty by herarmed faq 

Milosch was recognised by the Turks, but only 
in the attempt to make a toolof him. He was 
used to induce other leaders to submit, and al- 
though authorised to promise them indemnity, yet, 
after they surrendered, he had themortification of 
seeing them, to the number of 300, we believe, 
executed before his eyes, while many were actually 
impaled. Milosch, esca from his tyrant. allies, 
again aroused the guerilla bands of ia, and 
drove forth the Turkish soldiery, whose presence 
had been marked by the most intolerable cruelties 
and outrages. Again, Servia felt that her honour, 
her independence, and safety were secured by her 
own right hand. The destiny of revolutionary dis- 
tinction fell upon Milosch; he also beeamea tyrant, 
and was driven forth by compulsory abdication. 
The temporary return of Czerny Jury, who owas 
assassinated, and the election of Alexander Kara 
Georgewitsch, son of the swineherd chief, lent 
vicissitude to the history, but can scarcely obscure 
to the Servians the memory that while they were 
strong they secured safety for themselves, and won 
even the respect of Turkey. In the time of Alex- 
ander some degree of internal improvement has 
been realised, and Turkish Suzerenaité is proved to 
be compatible with practical in ce. 

But Milosch survives, and he been residi 
on his Wallachian estates, under the Turki 
rule, or hovering about Vienna while the Con- 
ference was sitting. ‘There has also been another 
illustrious intriguer making ys ws movements. 
Gaj, who took up the Pan-Sclavonian idea, and 
who has been the minister of Jellachich, has at 
various times been arrested by Austrian officers, 
and expelled from Austrian territory. His ar- 
rest has been followed by imprisonment for a few 
days, his expulsion was neither harsh nor sudden ; 
and these apparent hostilities on the of Aus- 
tria are regarded as shams. Yet Gaj has been 
the great missonary of the Pan-Sclavonian idea, 
through which Russia works. And Milosch, who 
now revives his claim of chieftainship in Servia, 
as the anti-Turkish leader, has been residing 
in Wallachia, where is formed that Greek legion to 
act as an auxiliary with Russia, whose pay is on & 
scale of magnificence. From a colonel, who 
receives four ducats a day, down to the private 
soldier, whose pay is about twenty pence a day— 
about the pay of a Russia captain—every rank 
receives emolument proportionate. With Milosch 
and Gaj it may be readily supposed that Russia 
has other means at work in Christian Turkey than 
her Gortschakoffs and armies ; and that sometimes, 
whole provinces may suppose themsélves to be 
struggling entirely for their own independence and 
advancement, while they are really counteracting 
the true source of their promised liberties, and are 
subservient to the most cruel despotism in the 


world. 








THE NORTH AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION. 
GoveRNMENT has determined to take into its own 
hands the expedition to explore Northern Aus- 
tralia. The cause of this determination, although 
we are not aware that it has anywhere been stated, 
is pretty well understood. The plan for exploring 
the whole of Northern Australia, the western as 
well as the eastern half, originated with General 
Haug, and in its general pur it was adopted 
by the Geographical Soamy.” On consideration, 
however, in deference to the views of persons con- 
nected with Australia, it was thought better, in the 
first instance, to limit the expedition to the eastern 
| half, and some other modifications were made in 

General Haug's plan. It was heartily su by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the late President of the 
Society, and we believe the Earl of Ellesmere, the 
existing President, continued that su; When 
the Society asked the aid of the Colonial Office, it 
was rendered at once; and the Treasury granted 
2500/. Difficulties arising in the t of some 
other kinds of assistance, such as transport 
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it was well known that Government would have 
readily acceded to a request from the Geogra- 
hical Society for an increased t of money. 
ut here came delays, originating certainly as 
little with the Colonial Office, as with the Austra- 
lian Committee, or General Haug; nor is the 
Society at large, or either of its Presidents, sus- 
of obstruction. By taking the expedition 

into its own hands, Government overrides these 
ee and brings to the expedition, of course, 
ample command of resources. But Government 
cannot put a commission of this kind into the 
hands of a foreigner: the command therefore is 
given to ag Stokes, already known for 
is survey of the Australian coasts; and the Duke 
of Newcastle has pledged himself that the original 
projector, General Haug, shall have in the expe- 
ae such a position as his merits so well de- | 
mand. 





A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 


“Sr,” said Lord John Russell, last night, “the 
Parliamentary electors of this country are generally 
very corrupt: and therefore, Sir, I bring in a bill to 
correct their tendencies to be bribed and intimi- 
dated.” (Cheers.) “Sir,” said Mr. Lucas, on Tues- 
day, “it is a notorious fact that all the Irish mem- 
bers who have ordinarily supported Whig Govern- 
ments, and who generally support the present 
Government, traffic in places and sell their country.” 
(Abashed silence.) “Sir,” said Mr. T. Duncombe, 
on the same evening, “that is a charge which has 
been directed against English members also; and I 
ask the noble lord (Lord J. Russell) to grant a 
committee, to inquire into the notorious suspicion 
that votes in this House are very frequently given 
by English gentlemen, in consideration of the re- 
ceipt of desirable railway scrip.” (Loud cries of 
“Hear, hear.”) “Sir,” said Sir F. Thesiger, on 
Monday, “ the noble lord (Lord J. Russell) is asking 
us to abolish what he calls useless oaths. Sir, I op- 
pose that motion; for if we do what the noble lord 
wishes us to do, we shall unchristianise the Legis- 
lature.” (Loud cheers from the Tories.) 

These are the contrasts of the week. It has 
been a week of two questions: Shall the Legislature 
be unchristianised by the admission of Jews ?—Shall 
corruption, of electors and elected, be put a stop to? 
And, very oddly, very few people perceive the moral of 
the contrast. For we do believe, in Great Britain, that 
we are a very first-rate nation, all in consequence of 
our adoption of the Reformed Religion; and so splen- 
did is our training in our reverence for ourselves, 
that we really suspect nothing seriously wrong in 
thecircumstance that, after eighteen hundred and fifty 
years of Christianity,severalcenturies of Reformed Re- 
ligion, ditto of the blessings of the invention of print- 
ing, and twenty years of the working of “ Reformed” 
Representative Institutions, we are complacently 
occupying a week in the consideration how we are 
to check British rascality in our picked electors, | 
and British “ man of the world, sir,” tendencies in | 
our enlightened representatives in the Commons | 
House. In fact, at all our breakfast-tables yester- | 
day morning, we hear-hear’d privately, as some- 
thing satisfactory and re-assuring, the philoso- 
phical conclusions of our leading journal, apropos of | 
Lord John’s Corruption-Cure Scheme, that, after all, 
Englishmen had never yet realised the idea that the | 
franchise was an honourable trust, or that the Repre- 
sentative could be an honest man! We are, indeed, 
a wonderful people: absolutely entitled to pity the 
Turk as a barbarian: particularly as the wretch does | 
not believe in Christianity. 

Despair was the tone of the debate last night on 
the Government’s plan for instituting electoral mo- | 
rality in Great Britain: and it is very extraordinary 
that the profoundest and most melancholy despair of 
the people was expressed by the democrats—who | 
rather wailed than spoke. Lord John’s scheme is a | 
good one, as something to look well ata moment 
when it is supposed “something must be done;” 
and if he had only made some provision for the 
effectual punishment of agents, and some other pro- 
vision against corrupt “ pairing” of petitions be- 
tween the Coppocks and Browns, there would be 
nothing to say against a piece of legislation which 
would then do all a law can to make saints of 
scamps. 

But in all the light-company firing speeches which 








| with Hayter as to keep on good terms with their 


followed Lord John’s argumentative pitching of 
House of Commons’ nets to catch corrupt members, 
there was discernible an intense doubt of the 
alleged benefits. Just as neither judge, bar, nor jury- 
men, object, on the opening of assize, to the reading 
of the Queen’s good-natured proclamation against 
drinking and swearing, so the House does not object 
to putting on record the most revengeful “acts” 
against corruption. But the House, with all its loud 
proclamation of desperate intent, is, practically, a} 
Boythorn —very mild,tindeed ; because the House, 
finds it necessary to take electors as it finds them. | 
Sir, it’s a good scheme, said Mr. Napier, who thinks | 
night and day how to keep out the errors of Popery; | 
and, sir, Iam sure we ought all to be grateful to the 
noble lord for looking after corruption so much. But 
it’s no use: the evil is a moral evil; and you can 
trust only to a moral remedy. (Ilear, hear, from 
the Tories.) Sir, said 'T. Duncombe, and, sir, said 
J. Walmsley, excellent democrats, it’s a capital 
scheme. But it’s no use: you must adopt the Ballot, 
if you are in earnest, for if you had the Ballot, no- 
body would bribe, not being sure of their man. 
These were the two classes of objections on the 
two sides of the House:—the Tories postponing 
earnest thought of the matter until Sir F. 
Kelly and Mr. Walpole have propounded their 
plans; and the Radicals resolving to look upon 
the scheme as part only of the general Reform 
Bill of the Government, the reality of the proposed 
preventives depending very much whether they are 
to be applied to the existing constituency or to 
newly-grouped and widely-extended constituencies. 
Apropos of the discussion, it may be here suggested 
that the proceedings illustrated the evil and the folly 
of Government plans being spoken instead of being 
laid on the table. Last night Lord John, who spoke 
sadly and in a low voice, was not heard by many 
members, and was misconceived by many more: 
so that he, or somebody for him, had to be 
constantly explaining or contradicting. At the 
same time it must be admitted, whatever was 
shown of the morality of the House, that won- 
derful vivacity was shown by most of the 
speakers in their rapid appreciation and keen ana- 
lysis of Lord John’s propositions,—Mr. Phinn’s, for 
instance, being not so much a sketchy criticism as a 
masterly, though unpremeditated, essay on the whole 
question. 

As to the tone of the discussion, it is notice- 
able that the conscientious Tories, bewailing a 
“ moral evil” which they so largely benefit by, did 
not crowd the dining-room less eagerly than usual 
as the seven o’clock joints came on; and that the 
democrats, who are champions of a democracy they 
would cheat into honest voting, were (I am informed) 
very hilarious toward ten, in the smoking-room, 
when Lord Clarendon’s solemn silliness, in answer 
to Earl Fitzwilliam in the Lords, came, after matters 
more interesting than a mere question of war or 
peace, to be lightly chatted over. 

Collective bodies have no consciences; or it must 
have suggested itself to the House of Commons last 
night that this was hardly the best week for reading 
a lecture to the constituencies on their sins, since the 
accuser had been accused, also. Members who under- 
stand matters, and who do know that the country 
won't go to the devil because certain Irish members 
are poor, and are obliged to make such arrangements 





laundresses, were not shocked by the scene on Tues- 
day. But there are a mass of simple-minded folks 
in the provinces who don’t comprehend how the 
governors can be scamps, and the administration, 
nevertheless, efficient and respectable: and that 
scene of Tuesday has doubtless produced its impres- 
sion on the “ out-of-doors” mind,—an impression 


————— 
by Dr. Gray are no novelty in political contentions, 
but hitherto the House has treated them with disdain. 
Lord J. Russell last session pooh-poohing Mr, 
suggestion, that Parliamentary corruption had ng 
disappeared with the Pelhams, as a trifling 
not entitled to the slightest weight, whether a fact i 
or not a fact. And how then explain the suddg, _ 
delicate sensibility of the House this session, unleg — 
upon the principle which implies that every prude 
is at heart a coquette? Mr. Butt was 
pathetically solemn, in his declaration that Irigh _ 
members were occasionally “ upright and indepen. ' 
dent;” and the House cheered with a g ' 
earnestness, which indicated that they had heapj — 
that somewhat doubted. Mr. John O'Connell wa — 
shocked at the “ miserable calumny,” that an Irish 
member ever attended to any personal interests. 
Mr. John O'Connell being of a family which f& 
twenty years “blel” Ireland out of 20,0002 per 
annum—Mr, John O'Connell being sent to the bar, 
and Mr. John O’Connell’s tailors being paid, by th 
contributions of pauper peasants; and Mr, Joh 
O’Connell, with, on his own showing, no ostensible 
means, returning to Parliament purely from a belig 
that his absence is injurious to his own, his natiy 
land. John O’Connell was never cheered before in th 
House of Commons; but even a John Oop 
nell was acceptable at the moment as a wit 
ness to character; and John O'Connell sat dom 
amid applause—particularly the applause of the Irish 
members in the neighbourhood of his own seat, thee 
being the gentlemen on their trial, these being th 
corps of Mr. Sadleir and Mr. Keogh—renegades fron 
the Brigade to Lord Aberdeen. But these cheen 
like Hudson’s tears next day, proved slightly tw 
much, Why should Mr. Isaac Butt take upon him 
self to vindicate Great British Parliamentary purity? 
Mr. Butt is a barrister in bad practice, who turnel 
up asa Protectionist orator in the days when Lon 
Derby was a Protectionist agitator. Now, there wen — 
two reasons why Mr. Butt’s advocacy of the princigk 
of Protection was suspicious. He was not a lant 
owner, and he was an Irish lawyer; and in plungig ~ 
at Protection he had none of the excuse for tht — 
blunder in political economy which might &” 
urged for the classes personally interested in th ~ 
controversy. But Mr. Butt’s Protectionist oratory 
brought its results: he was entered in Lord Derbyi 
list as a useful man in the House of Commons, aal 
accordingly there Mr. Butt is, nightly, wanderig 
between his seat in the House and his corner in th 
smoking-room. He is there out of pure patriotism: 
and as the place he represents is a borough with 
about fourteen bond fide voters, his lofty mind is fre 
for independent action in his country’s favour. He 
honest Irishman, is devoted to a party of English 
peers who maintain an alien church in Ireland, anl 
who are but mildly enthusiastic in favour of sud 
land laws as would render an Irish tenant somewhit 
more respectable than an Irish barrister serving® 
English party. He does not sell places; not be: 
first because he is in Opposition, and can’t gt 
places; and next because his soul revolts fra 
the meanness. No: his aims are loftier: ® 
has the worldly wisdom to know that the hig 
is as attainable as the low; that men get whit 
they pretend to; vnd that it is just as easy @ 
bully a big Minister as a little whipper-in;—s0 he 
doesn’t smoke with Hayter, but would dine wit 
Aberdeen—and did actually dine with Lord Derby. 
IIence, as he never trafficked in small Customs 
places, like Mully or Bullivan, or any of his Irish 
friends, he is pure: and will sit solemnly as chai 
man of a committee to inquire whether Dr. Gray is 
aslanderer. That is comic; but morality must nd 
make those distinctions; and just as Nero and the 
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that will further the public notions of Reform ina 
more excellent method even than an agitation 
headed by Mr. Cobden. The impression would be 
all the deeper and more conclusive if the out-of- 
doors’ nation would anticipate the technical com- 
mittee obtained by Mr. Butt, and philosophise on the 


question of Parliamentary corruption. If it were | 


analysed, then the indignation of Mr. Butt at the 
idea of any Irish member being otherwise than ram- 
pantly patriotic and ferociously pure, would strike 
the public as excessively comic. As Mr. Lucas 
pointed out, charges of the nature of those urged 


Incendiary of a hayrick are both reprehensible, ® 

| when we talk of Parliamentary corruption, we must 
endeavour to understand who is really the most col 

| temptible, the littke member who, as @ 
‘between the Treasury and Christian constituents 

| does not hesitate to pocket the commission ( 
‘you'll see him spending in great grandeur # 
his club), or the magnificent noble who, like 
Lord Derby, fights for corn-laws which pl 

a people, or like the Duke of Northumbe 

sells a Navy on which a nation depends. Lord Joho 
never broadened his phrases with greater em) : 
and never crossed his arms more austerely, that — 
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when on Tuesday he said, amidst general cheering, 
that the “ hawnore of the Haowse” demanded the in- 
vestigation required by the sensitive Butt. Yet 
what is the sin of Mully or Bullivan in tapping the 
Treasury of an occasional 51. note,—as if they were 
expected to be for ever at hand for Hayter’s purposes 
in the smoking-room, and ruining their constitutions 
with Mr.Steers’ incomparable Kinahan, for nothing! 
—in comparison with the crime of Lord John Russell, 
who, between 1846 and 1851, placed the whole 
power and patronage of the British Empire in the 
hands of the Russells, Greys, and Elliotts? These 
poor fools of Irish members do betray their 
country, and do facilitate enormously an English 
Government’s despotic management of Ireland. But 
the English Governments who seduce and buy them 
are surely somewhat vicious, too? Lord John, of 
course, knows nothing of the dismal transactions be- 
tween a whipper-in and loose members; and Hayter 
will take care to tell Lord John Russell nothing; they 
are both “men of the world, sir,” and know political 
exigencies. Hayter hasa carte-blanche—has the Trea- 
sury patronage, and some control over a considerable 
slice of secret service money; and if Hayter didn’t 
manage to keep a current majority floating about the 
lobbies, why Hayter would be dismissed from the 
enjoyment which is experienced by a shrewd nature 
in seeing other men convert themselves, by his 
agency, into knaves. And it is to be observed, 
that the anger on Tuesday against corrupt mem- 
bers was not because they asked places from 
Government in requital for votes to Government, but 
because they made a profit out of the persons for 
whom they got their places. No member would be 
ashamed to acknowledge that he expects, if he sup- 
ports Government, to have all the small Customs, 
Excise, and other Government situations, within the 
district represented by him, placed at his disposal. 
That is the system: and such a system implies 
“ Government by party,” or a bargain between mem- 
bers and Governments; and it is a system which 
members will be sorry to see abandoned, for it en- 
ables them to keep up a useful connexion with the 
influential men who carry small constituencies. 
Thus, Parliamentary corruption is part of the “ con- 
stitution ;” and the cause of it is—narrow constituen- 
cies;—the existence of a class of “ influential men.” 
And, thus, it has to be admitted that the only chance 
of rendering occasional British electoral rascality in- 
nocuous, and a British House of Commons thoroughly 
independent, is in a wide extension of the suffrage. 
As long as the Mullys and Bullivans can work a 
constituency through a Hayter, and the Butts are 
dependent, not on the Opposition of the House of 
Commons, but on the favour of a great Earl, who 
uses an orator as he would use a tailor, we shall 
have eternal Dr. Grays endlessly enraged at un- 


patriotic “ men of the world, sir.” And, in the same 


_ Way, we shall have a Hudson contriving a despotism 


in “ private business,” by adroit and venial distri- 
bution of preference shares. ‘Io do the House of 

Commons justice, however, it always limited Hud- 
son to “ private business;” while all Belgravia was 
caressing him the House laughed at him, and 
crushed him, and despised him; for he was not 
suited to them, and had as little business there as 
Gully had before him: and so, on Wednesday, when 
the huge carcase of the railway king was convulsed 
with sorrow, and whale’s rather than crocodile’s tears 
were pouring down his ample cheeks, they watched his 
tortures in silence—the stern, unforgiving silence of 
judges, who pitied but condemned. Had Hudson 
been a philosopher, he would haye laughed rather 
than cried; and jestingly inquired whether it was 
really true that passionate political purity is the 
leading characteristic of British parties? Whether 
it was worse ina railway king to buy iron to sell to 
his company, than in an aristocracy to impose taxes 
which raised their own rents? Or whether, if he is 
forced to resign, Stafford—who made the public pay 
for an hotel dinner to his political friends—ought to 
be allowed the House of Commons’ gallery for a per- 
Petual nap-place after gorging in the gorgeous re- 

hment rooms? 

Isn't it odd that the House of Commons, which 
admits Hudson, and Mully, and Bullivan, would be 
Unchristianised by the admission of a casual rich 
Tory Jew, eccentrically chosen by an enlightened 





city constituency? Yet again this year Lord John 
will be defeated on the question of the oaths, by the 
friends of Mr. Disraeli, who has vindicated Caiphas 
in a work to be found, now, in every Conservative 
and possibly Church library. For the personal in- 
terest taken in the efforts of Lord John, a most com- 
placent Sisyphus when the House of Lords crowns 
the hill, there is still an audience to be got whenever 
Baron Lionel Rothschild sits in the Speaker’s gallery 
to wonder how it is he cannot get a seat near 
Mr. Disraeli, to be reverenced by Mully and 
Bullivan, who, beloved though they are of 
priests, would even cut Hayter if an appoint- 
ment was made ,for them at Sequin Court. On 
Monday the Jew question drew a crowd, as usual; 
and, as usual, the House of Commons cheered Lord 
John’s practical reasons for not binding by oaths a 
Parliament which is so frequently inattentive to 
pledges. Lord Jolin was abler than usual: his mind 
seems in the age du retour—more acute this session 
than it has ever been before; and, though on Thurs- 
day he renewed one of his coups of last session, and 
led a strong Government into a large minority on a 
small question, yet the estimate of him séems greatly 
raised—of his talent, certainly, if not of his tact. It 
was unfortunate that Mr. Cayley’s proposal to give 
him a salary as “leader” came so immediately after 
the petty catastrophe referred to, which brought to 
mind his feeble and fatuous career all through the last 
year; and it really did seem as if Sir Charles Wood, 
with his haw-aw manner, was ironical in the eulogy 
which he delivered (or rather shot out) upon his noble 
friend’s conduct of the business of the House. But there 
can be no doubt that there was affectionate heartiness 
in the cheers of Mr. Cayley’s and Sir Charles’s com- 
pliments: and that the question of paying a 
“leader” of the House of Commons was decided on 
grounds distinctly not personal,—as, also, though 
Mr. William Williams very likely fancied they were 
frightened of him, not economical. Lord John said 
it was “ unnecessary” that he should enter into the 
reasons which induced him to occupy an unsalaried 
place in the Cabinet; and the House said “ hear, 
hear” to that; the House, which doesn’t know why 
Lord Palmerston resigned and went back, being 
happy in its ignorance of the arrangements of the 
governing classes,—being quite ready to approve of 
Lord John’s appointment as War Minister, or Minis- 
ter of Education, or whatever he may happen to hit 
upon; and being, generally, utterly indifferent to 
such remarkable matters as were, for the first time, 
brought to its notice in the course of the Albert 
revelations. This being, it is “ unnecessary” to re- 
mark, an elaborately self-governed country. 

For instance, asking questions last night in the 
Lords and Commons, whether we are at peace or 
war,—and not getting the slightest answer one way 
or the other :—Lord John Russell merely informed 
an eager but respectful House, that the fleets had 
returned to Beicos Bay (which is news some of the 
papers have, I think, anticipated) ; and Lord Claren- 
don only stating that, “in point of fact,—ah,—I may 
say—that,—ah—Count, or General,—he is a General 
as well as a Count— Orloff’s mission to Vienna had 
reference to—ali—yes,—the relations between—ah— 
Austria and Russia !” 

Saturday Morning. 


. A “ SrranceEr.” 


Open Cameil. 
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There is learned man but will confess he hath 
much fited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakene his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 


and his j 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write.—MILBON 





MR. COBDEN DISBELIEVES IN ANY 

ACTIVE SCEPTICISM. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
147, Fleet-street, Feb. 3, 1854. 
S1r,— Mr. Cobden’s late speech on Secular Education 
in Manchester was calculated to serve the majority 
of this country, and if unjust to a numerous minority, 
the public is still debtor for his services. From these 
services it is nut my intention in any way to de- 
tract; and without any such risk, it is, I trust, 
possible, to make a brief comment upon a singular 
passage in that speech :— 

“I don’t believe in the existence of any active 
scepticism in this country; I don’t believe in the ex- 
istence of a sect of sceptics tn this country, and I believe 
if there be a body of men who, as politicians, think 
they might propagate scepticism amongst us, they 
are a clique that might be put into any drawing- 
room, and be as harmless a clique as ever any draw- 
ing-room contained.” 

“ As politicians,” sceptics do not attempt the pro- 
pagation of scepticism; as secular sceptics, they do 
one thing at a time, and leave to others to mix up 
the affairs of the soul and the affairs of ths state 
together. They know the place for their opinions, 
and would abhor as Jesuitry the attempt to make 
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the political platform an instrument of religious anta- 
gonism—which is more than can be said on the part 
of their opponents, who have nailed a board from the 
pulpit on every political plank in the land. 

If there: be no “active theological scepticisim” in 
the country—the Clergy, Church and Dissenting, 
have been egregiously misled; for the press, plat- 
form, and pulpit teem with replies to quiescent 
writers, with refutations and demolitions of a non- 
existent party. 

One journal, representing a considerable number 
of active “ theological sceptics,” has proposed to _ 
Mr. Cobden’s scepticism, as to sceptics, to a pract 
test. It has proposed that the Honourable Member 
for the West Riding should throw open his own 
drawing-room, and the editor of the journal afore- 
said undertakes to fill it every night with fresh . 
doubters, from the metropolis alone, as long as the 
Honourable Member shall find it convenient to grant 
seancés to the disciples of Pyrrho. 

But why is Mr. Cobden sceptical as to sceptics? 
For a reason ‘which the great Anti-Corn-law orator 
will not, upon reflection, think not discreditable— 
they have uot obtruded themselves upon the 
meetings of Mr. Cobden’s friends—nor intemperately 
advanced the claims of their own consciences—nor 
sought to press forward their convictions out of sea- 
son, In this course of discretion and good sense 
they will strive to continue, although the penalty 
may be that their existence may be ignored. 

One body of politicians in this country did, for a 
long period, force themselves, their claims and pro- 
positions, upon every meeting Mr. Cobden . 
The Honourable Member believed in their activity. 
The “ sceptics” are co-operative, not aggressive; their 
fraternal democracy does not mean antagonism 
denunciation of every body who fails to see with 
their eyes or to go so far as themselves—they desire 
to act as an auxiliary ‘band in reform movements— 
they will help where they can, and be silent where 
they cannot aid—oppose they will not any who work 
in the same direction. 

The Leader, three years ago, contained a letter 
from Mr. Samuel Lucas (dated Noy. 18, 1850), in 
which that gentleman aflirmed—what he doubtless 
believed would prove true—viz., that the Manchester 
National Public School Association would tee 
a system of “free secular instruction of which all 
Englishmen could avail themselves.” This ground 
has been abandoned long since. ‘The secularists as a 
body have no recognition of their claims of con- 
science in the Manchester School plan. The “ scep- 
tics” have long seen this, yet they have nowhere 
attempted any vexatious agitation in favour of a 
right as important and sacred to them as the right 
of the Christian is to him. They might have thrown 
into the secular educational question an element of 
discord—they might have asserted their own claims 
to recognition in a manner, and with circumstance 
not easily set aside, which would long delay and 
embarrass the settlement of the great question of 
National Education. Because they have not done 
this, let not the public suppose that therefore they 
are without activity, that true sign of earnestness. 
Not strong enough, indeed, to carry any measure on 
their own behalf, there was yet the course open to 
them to prevent anybody else from, or embarrass any 
other party in, carrying a wider measure. This 
policy has been but too often embraced in this 
country. I repeat, if the rejection of this disastrous 
policy is to subject them to be ignored as a iy; it 
will prove small encouragement to working: 
publicists to study a course of political 
If the Leader, which has ever vindicated the ts 
of conscience, on the part of the friends of 
thought in this country, permits this statement on 
their behalf, it will no less perform an act of pub- 
lic justice than encourage political practicability. 
To deny that anybody is active, is to deny that 
it is earnest, for earnestness ever proves itself 
by its activity. Establish the want of earnest- 
ness in any party, and you teach the public 
to contemn their claims, and justify the Govern- 
ment in refusing to discuss them. The voice of 
the Leader is powerful enough to award “ sceptics” 
so much public recognition of their policy, as to ren- 
der unnecessary that antagonism which Mr. Cobden’s 
language would justify, and, if uncontradicted, would 
force upon them. 

Within my observation it has been a maxim of the 
Whigs to refuse a reform because there was no pub- 
lic opinion in its favour, and then to refuse it when 
there was, because that was the “pressure from 
without.” They would grant nothing to 
when there was no clamour, and when there was a 
clamour they would not concede ref because 
“that was yielding to force, what they had refused 
to reason.” ‘They cried up public opinion as the only 
arbiter to which they could decently bow, and then 
denounced vehemently as an agitator and a dema- 
gogue any who attempted to create the opinion. 

In some such spirit Mr. Cobden has treated us; he 
ignores us because we do not make our claims exist- 
ence felt in the discussion of secular education, and 
he would denounce us if we did.—Yours faithfully, 

G. J. HorrosKe, 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 








Tums week the mews reaches us of the death of Smvio Prunsco, whose 
pathetic story of his wrongs, Le Mie Prigione, is known all over Europe. 
He was im: his: sixty-sixth year, and it is. only wonderful that he lived so 
long, suffering as he did from the pulmonary disease brought on by the 
hardships of ten years’ imprisonment. Readers of Italian are familiar with 
his elegant tragedy of Francesea da Rimini, and read it with some reflex of 
interest from the author’s own story. It was in 1820 that Pxxxico was 
arrested as one of the Carbonari. For ten years he remained in Spielberg 
—a prison he and Anpryange have made a familiar horror. The Amnesty 
of 1830 released. him; since that period he has been Librarian to the 
Marchesa Banoto. In Italy of late years he forfeited the sympathy which 
his sufferings had excited, by renouncing his old opinions and siding with the 
“* powers that be.” 


A correspondent.writing to us on the disputed Bacontan phrase, ‘“ Know- 
ledge is‘power,” says itis not in the Advancement of Learning nor the De 
Augmentis that we are to seek the phrase, but in the Novwm Organum, of 
which the third aphorism is Scientia et potentia. humana in idem coincidunt. 
To say that “knowledge and human power exactly coincide,” is surely the 
same thing as to say that knowledge (with man) is power ; especially when 
we take the passage in connexion with the nec amplius scit aut potest (nei- 
ther knows more, nor can more,) of the first aphorism. 

We will give the third aphorism, as translated by Woop, in order to 
show how thoroughly the phrase “ knowledge is power” is but an ellipsis of 
the Baconzan formula. ‘Knowledge and human power are synonymous, 
since the ignorance of the cause frustrates the effect; for nature is only 
subdued by submission, and that which in contemplative philosophy cor- 
responds with the cause in practical science becomes the rule.” In Bacon's 
Distributio Operis, which was published with the Organum in 1620, and 
which is generally but improperly prefixed to the De Augmentis, published 
three years later (an editorial interference similar to that which allows the 
first book of ArtstoTie’s De Partibus Animalium to occupy its present place, 
instead of being the introduction to the Historia Animalium), there is this 
summary passage :—‘‘ For man being the minister and interpreter of nature 
acts and understands so far as he has observed the order, the works, and mind 
of nature, and.can proceed no farther . . . . whence those twin intentions, 
human knowledge and human power, are really coincident.” 








The new number of the North British Review opens with an elaborate 
article on Shaksperian Texts, in which that delicate and intricate subject 
is discussed with an amount of common sense rarely combined with such 
special knowledge. It is by far the best criticism we have read, and must 
not be passed over by any student. No fears of “ dryness” and fribble- 
frabble about words need deter him from this essay ; the writer has know- 
ledge and uses it: he does not parade it. He makes it an instrument, not a 
bore. As aspecimen of his style, here is a passage easily separable from the 
text, and:worth separating: it relates to the connexion between Thought’ 
and Expression :— 

“ The connexion. which expression has with thought is much more intimate than many 
people suppose. They have taught to regard it as merely something in which thought 
is attired. But expression is much more than the dress of thought. It would be nearer 
the mark to call it the blossom of thought, or to say that it was to thought and emotion 
what the flame is to its sustaining heat. It is not a foreign annexation to thought, but its 
outgrowth or product, its continuation, a part of itself. It springs from the thought, as 
much as the portion of the plant that is visible above the ground springs from what of it is 
hidden below. The two are really, so to speak, one substance, or the one is only the other 
in a different form: This sets expression very high. It is the reflection of thought, if you 
will, or its picture, or its impression, or it is thought crystallised, or reduced froin the fluid 
or gaseous to the solid state; in any way of looking at it, or figuring it, it is still 
essentially thought. It follows, that, generally speaking, or in every case in which the 
expression is of any moment at all, there can be only one adequate expression for the same 
thought.. Change the expression, and you change that which is expressed. You change, if 
not actually the thing said, at leasf, in a greater or less degree, the effect with which it is 
said. And the more complex, or subtle, or delicate the thought, the more liable it is to be 
affected by any alteration of the words in which it is conveyed. In no writing that is really 
artistic can even a’syllable be altered except for either the better or the worse. 

* Tt is common to meet, both in talk and in print, with the notion that it is only the writer 
of inferior genius, or no: true genius at all, whose compositions are very much dependent for 
their effect upon the words which he employs. The original thinker, it is argued, or the 
great inventive poet, need scarcely mind in what words he expresses himself. His power, 
which resides in his matter, will make itself be felt through any disadvantages of manner. 
Or, although his expression should to a considerable extent be lost or corrupted, it would be 
of little consequence. So long as enough remains from which to gather his meaning, we 
have all that we need to care for. And the example which is most frequently appealed to 
by our English preachers of this doctrine is that of Shakespeare. Any of his plays, we are 
told, will, after all, interest and charm an unsophisticated reader as much in the worst text 
or edition as in the best. The other qualities or ingredients of the work make us, or ought 
to make us, quite the words. We have the story, we have the characters, the situa- 
tions, the contending passions, all that constitutes the action of the drama; we 
have all that ly makes the imitation of life and nature in the ever animated and pictured 
page; even the rich and felicitous imagery, and the deep philosophy, cannot be more than 
very slightly obscured, and that in most cases only for a moment, by any injury which the 
expression may haye-sustained. Nothing, in short, is destroyed; some things are only made 
perhaps a little more difficult of Leer or a little less striking at first sight, than 
they would otherwise have been. e royal form is unmistakeable, for ull the beggar’s rags 
that flutter about it. 

‘+ Now we will not deny that something of all this does or may occasionally happen. What- 
ever be-the field or the object of contemplation, only let the mind be strongly excited, and there 
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is hardly any deformity in what it admires that it will not overlooly, or any d 

it will not in some sort supply out of its own resources. But the creative power thus called 

into activity is always dependent, at least for the character or quality of what it produces, 
* * 


upon the native capacity and acquired intelligence of the mind. 
* * * 
“People who believe that the perfection of the expression is little or nothing in 
are usually, in truth, indebted for their Simple creed to their want of the requisite amount of 
ualification and perception to enable them to judge of such matters. They are much j 

the condition of those lovers of music with whom the neglect of the sharps and flats coum 
for = and who sometimes think their taste for melody all the truer and purer on that! 
account. It is no doubt an advantage which such a reader has over others in the of 
a corrupted text of any great writer, that he is i ible or less sensible of its defects. What 
distresses a finer organisation, or a more learned and cultivated taste, gives him no an 
ance. Flats or sharps, true concords or false, in tune or out of tune, it is all, within covtahe 
liberal limits, the same to him, and very satisfactory music. It is as good as he hagany 
notion of or feeling for. Butany higher excellence is a thing for which he has no sense a 
all art properly so called is thrown away upon him. His coarse and undiscriminating 
voracity is a hunger only, not a taste.” 





The rest of the Review is less remarkable than usual, but there is a paper 
on Arago’s Life and Discoveries and one on Herodotus, done with great care 
which will interest classes of readers. 

Chambers's Journal, which commences a new series this year, and in that 
new series a novel by Lerrca Rircux and a work on America by Wanuuay 
Cuampers, is but slightly altered from its old familiar character ; one chan 
that of giving a monthly retrospect of the Sciences, Arts, and Literature, ig, 
a good change, but it will need more careful execution. One more sugges. 
tion: in the last number it has copied into its columns the article on 
Burron’s misquoted aphorism, which appeared in the Leader, but there i 
no acknowledgment of the source ; in future, when that compliment is paid 
to us or to others, it will be well to complete it by acknowledgment. 

A new political and industrial journal for the working classes has been 
started by Mr. Witi1am Newroy, under the title of The Englishman, in 
three halfpenny weekly numbers. Its object is well stated in the following 
direct and called-for remarks :— 

“ This Journal has been commenced with a definite object and distinct aim. The esta. 
blishment of a Journal which shall represent the working classes is one of the necessary 
steps in the course of action, which must sooner or later be entered upon. The age of 
miracles has long since closed, and that of works has commenced. It will not do to have 
faith in the old watchwords which have so long been used to console those who are treated 
with injustice. A belief in the rights of the people, and that those rights will grow into 
facts in the natural course of events, is as foolish as looking for the harvest without sowing 
the seed. It may be true, that in the long run truth is sure to prevail; but that will oaly 
happen where truth is backed by efforts as persistent and well directed as those which now 
uphold falsehood. In short. trust in abstractions will leave us just where it finds us; and 
the only remedy for our social and political evils is to labour for their overthrow. We do 
not wish, when we say this, to damp that enthusiasm which is necessary for the success of 
every cause, but to state our conviction that that enthusiam, when it takes the form of s 
blind faith, is right without might, is justice without power, is moral power without deter 
mined action to back it, is one of the most fertile causes of tyranny and serfdom, While we 
believing in the justice of our cause, rely upon it rather than upon ourselves for success, 
those who are on the side of injustice are striving earnestly to fortify their position. We am 
tempted to say, that a bad cause without active courageous defenders is of greater impat 
ance and practical power than the good cause which is left to defend itself.” 





The article in the 7imes on cheap literature can only be accepted with 
considerable qualification ; but the main truth it desires to establish, of a 
decisive and prosperous tendency towards cheap literature, is one well 
worth consideration. The writer forgets, in the first place, that the 
Railway books are not books in the library sense, they are only another sort 
of newspaper or magazine. He forgets that his arguments mainly apply to 
works of amusement, and all that the Railway Literature really does is to 
supplant the Circulating Library. It would be of little use to publish 
Duearp Stewart, or Sir Wiri1am Hamittoys, or Farapay, or Owen, ot 
Grote, or even Horace WaLrote (to select a few typical names), in Rail- 
way Libraries. Moreover the writer, in his historical sketch, omits at least 


Standard Novels—a large series containing first-rate works—and Cuapmas 
and Haxx’s eheap edition of Dickens and Burwer, in three-halfpeny 
numbers, commenced seven years ago. 





DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW OF POPULATION, 

The True Law of Population shewn to be connected with the Food of the People. By 

Thomas Doubleday. Third and Enlarged Edition. Smith, Elder and Co 
Tuss is a very interesting work, crowded with suggestive facts and statistics; 
but the “True Law of Population” is assuredly not here set forth, for it 
is not a scientific Jaw at all, and could only be accepted, even by those who 
accepted it without qualification, as an empirical generalisation pointing to- 
wards the law. Its value as an answer to Matthus is one thing; its 
scientific value another. 

Mr. Doubleday is so modest in his statement, that the summary verdict 
just delivered must be substantiated, lest we be accused of the dogmatism 
he, in his own person, repudiates. ‘To begin then, we believe it may be said 
that a Law of Population, to be a scientific law, must be a physiological, nob 
a metaphysical generalisation—it must be the expression of the generali 
facts of Reproduction. In other words, before we can express the Law of 
Population we must understand the conditions which determine the pheno- 
mena of Reproduction—until thatis accomplished, we can only make ap- 
proximative and empirical generalisations. Now the present condition of 
science seems not sufliciently advanced for such a deduction to be made, 
Mr. Doubleday, indeed, makes no claim to any scientific foundation, modestly 
avowing that— 

“ The author by no means wishes to assume to himself credit for any general knowledge 
of physiology or natural history. Quite the contrary. In truth, his knowledge of this class 
of subjects of human inquiry is extremely limited, and altogether imperfect.” 

He has unders/ated his knowledge, as this work shows, but we acce the 
admission as bearing out our objection ; and having indicated this pomt we 





two very striking examples of cheap publication of bovks, viz., Benruay's ' 
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shall be better understood when we now proceed to show the metaphysical 
nature of lis conception. The law he proposes, we give in his own state- 


ment: 


« The GREAT GENERAL LAw then, which, as it seems, really regulates the increase or 
decrease both of vegetable and of animal life, is this, that whenever a species or genus is 
endangered, a-corresponding effort is invariably made by nature for its preservation and 
gontinuance, by an increase of fecundity or fertility; and that this especially takes place 
whenever such danger arises from a diminution of proper nourishment or food, so that con- 
sequently the state of depletion, or the deplethorie state, is unfavourable to fertility, in the 
ratio of the.intensity of each state, and this probably throughout nature universally, in the 
vegetable aswell as the animal world; farther, that as.applied to mankind this law produces 
the following consequences, and aets thus:— : 

« There is in all societies a constant increase going on amongst that portion of it which 
is the worst supplied with food; in short, amongst the poorest. 

Amongst those in the state of affluence, and well supplied with food and luxuries, a 
eonstant decrease govs on. Amongst those who form the mean or medium between these two 
opposite states—that is to say, amougst those who are tolerably well supplied with good 
fool, and not overworked, nor yet ene is stationary. Hence it follows that it is 
upon the numerical. proportion which these three states bear to each other in any society 
that increase or decrease upon the whole depends. 

“ In a nation where the affluence is sufficient to balance, by the decrease which it causes | 
amongst the rich, the increase arising from the poor, population will be stationary. In a 
nation highly and geuerally atiuent and luxurious, population will decrease and decay. In 

and ill-fed communities, population will increase in the ratio of the poverty, and the 
consequent ‘deterioration and diminution of the food of a large portion of the members of 
such communities. This is the real and great law of human population, and to show that 
it unquestionably is so, niust be the ain of the following pages.” 





Here among the conditions which determine Reproduction we note aS 
primary and essential the metaphysical conception of “ effort to avert dan-| 
ger.” This, like Nature's “ horror of a vacuum,” or the vis medicatriz, is | 
not a scientific but a metaphysical conception. It runs through the work. 
Speaking of gardeners who remedy the plethoric state of plants too well fed, | 
by “ giving a check” to growth, he adds :— 

“Tn other words, they put the species in danger in order to produce a correspondingly 
determined effort of nature to ensure its perpetuation, and the end is invariably attained. 

us, in order to make fruit trees bear plentifully, gardeners delay or impede the rising of 
the sap by entting rings in the bark round the tree. This to the tree is the production of a 
state of depletion, and the ebundance of fruit is the effort of natwre to counteract the 
danger.” 

And running along with this teleological torch in his hand, he elsewhere 
exclaims :— 

“What can be more pleasing than to contemplate this beautiful provision of the Governor 
of all things, by which fruitfalness is increased when the danger arises from insufficient 
nourishment for the plant or vegetable, and, on the other hand, decreased when the peril 
springs from a.surplusage of what is needful.” 

So that even the love-combats of animals have this “ final cause” :— 

“ The conflicts that take place amongst all wild grazing animals at the time of rutting 
or breeding are no doubt intended for the same end—to lower their condition to the prolific 
point.” 

It may be thought, perhaps, that this metaphysical leaven is of little con- 
sequence, and that Mr. Doubleday’s speculations may be accepted without it. 
But no. The mischief of all such conceptions is that they leaven the whole 
mass. Deprived of this, Mr. Doubleday’s theory amounts to the statement 
that luxury and overfeeding destroy populations, solid moderate feeding 
keep them stationary, and poverty increases them. But this is not a scien- 
tific law. It is a general statement, which includes within it so many of the 
conditions that determine Reproduction, as to make it useful as an empirical 
generalisation ; but no more. A scientifie law admits of no exceptions. 
Lhe exceptions to this statement are thousandfold. Are there not innu- 
merable examples of noble and wealthy parents with large families ? More- 
over, is it not demonstrated that the domestication of animals—which means | 
their being better and more regularly fed—increases their fertility? Thus 
the wild dog has but one litter in the year; the domesticated dog has two. 
The wild pig has but one farrow yearly, and that farrow of eight or ten; 
the domestic pig has two farrows, and often as many as fifteen at a time. 
All accounts agree that domesticated man is more prolific than the savage. 

Now these facts show that the broad statement made by Mr. Doubleday 
with respect to riches and poverty will not hold good, except in as far as it | 
touches on the specific conditions which determine Reproduction, viz., with | 
pres to plethora. All his facts show that if you overfeed an animal, or | 
a plant, you check or destroy its fertility. Perfectly true. But why? We 
will endeavour to answer this presently, but first we must show Mr. Double- | 
day in flagrant contradiction with himself. 

He announces it as a ‘‘ law” that whenever the species is in danger of | 
destruction Nature “makes an effort” to counteract that danger, and her | 
effort is increased fertility. 

But he also announces, as part of the law, “that plethora or re- 
pletion is destructive of fertility ;” yet it is his principle that plethora | 
endangers the existence of the creature—consequently of the species; 

extreme’ repletion (as all medical men know) lays the foundation of more 
diseases than does depletion.” So that here, where the species is most en- 
dangered, Nature's “effort” is least employed! 

Leaving this contradiction to Mr. Doubleday’s meditation, we proceed to | 
answer why plethora checks fertility, and why therefore there must be a 
great deal of truth summed up in the facts and statisties he has collected. 

Life is a. cycle of definite changes, every one of which depends for its 
manifestation upon some previous change; tke phenomena are all successive 
and. dependent. Among these phenomena there are those of Reproduction 
—very mga very delicate, very dependent The reader will easily 
understand how, if it is necessary for the phenomena of growth that a certain 
definite series of phenomena should precede them, it is equally necessary for a 
certain definile series of phenomena to precede those of reproduction.” Now 
my altering those antecedent phenomena, of course, you affect the subsequent 
—o Overfeeding will alter them. How we do not know, but we 

ow that it will; and it will do so more readily than miserable feeding. 
Mr. Doubleday’s book abundantly proves this proposition, and on rea ling 








the following passages among those which he has thrown into an additional justice he has appreciat 


apter, and which he emphatically declares ‘‘ form no part of his intended 
4rgument,” we were surprised that the writer could have so misconceived 
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what. is the true law of population, as he misconceives it in the body of ther 
work. Alluding to his own experiments in gardening, he says:— 
“Th pursuance of his course of experiments the author was, of course, led 
of his pursuit, to ly various s which he either knew, or deemed likely; to 
tain in themselves, in combination, the active principle of manure, to various trees, plants, 
shrubs, and flowers, and to note the results. During this process, one-result became, 
last, strongly indicated to his mind; and this was, that, whatever might be the principle 
manure, or the substance that contained it, an overDosE of it invariably induced sterility 
in the plant, and, if the dose were increased, disease and death. When trees were over. 
stimulated by manures they made a superffuity of wood, b extremely scantily, and 
only towards the extremities of the branches, in situations farthest from the root; and 
finally, the blossoms rarely set, or produced ripe and perfect fruit. In cases of flowering 
shrubs, the same defect of flowers followed, and with annuals and other flowers, the flower 
frequently became what is called double, and ceased to seed. To recover trees treated 
this way, it became necessary to put an end to the overstimulns caused’ by the extra 
of manure by a reversed process. The tree was to be debilitated to a certaiirextent 
ringing the bark, extreme lopping, and trenching the roots, were the: expedients, 
plants and flowers.a similar process of check or ge — or; if 
house plants, by exposure to cold, was successful. The checked and 
flowered plenteously after a state of depletion ; and the tree, after being } and ringed, 
began to bear. That the perfect indication of this law, in the increase or decrease of the 
vegetable creation, should lead the writer onward to an extended 1 Spee not 
unnatural, but almost inevitable. He was naturally induced toask if the same regulation 
extended through animated nature? And, pursuing the inguiry, he found'that it did so; 
that it pervaded the animal creation ; and finally, was — by his Creator to man him- 
self. Still in the midst of all the various phenomena, either indicated by actual ———— 
or narrated by the various writers on physiology or nosology, which the author was ind 
to read, he found little or nothing to indicate the modus i—that is to say, the 
manner or mode by which sterility in one case, or fecundity in the other, was brought 
about. That sterility in the human female was the frequent consequence of | ~ ape 
whether positive or relative—for so medical writers divide it—and that y con- 
stantly followed the opposite state, he met with abundant evidence to show. To i 
and anatomists, however, the a and — —— = sterility, or its o 
appear to be as great a mystery as they are to the writer of the foregoing chapters. 
the writer of the article “Tenpotenes,” in the * Cyclopedia of Medicine,’ says, ‘In the city 
(Dublin), where misery, poverty, and starvation exist, to a degree perhaps unparalleled on 
the face of the globe, procreation proceeds with ae rapidity; and it has fallen 
to the writer's lot, through his connexion with the Coombe Lying-in Hospital, to witness 
the birth of numberless infants, whose unfortunate parents had not for partaken of a 
wholesome meal.’ Here we have evidence of the fuct of starvation and fecundity going om 
hand in hand; on this point the writer is decisive; but of the mode by which 
Nature causes prolificness in the female to be a consequence of a constant state 
of depletion, he gives no hint. The same knowledges of the fact, joined with 
the same ignorance of the mode, is evinced by those writers who adduce barrenness 
as one consequence of a state of plethora in the human female. Thus, Dr. Coombe, 
in his work ‘on Digestion and Dietetics,’ = the following instructive statement :-— 
‘A young woman of a healthy constitution, brought up in all the simplicity of country 
habits, passed at ouce, on her marriage, to a less active mode of life, and to a much more 
elegant table. Ina short time she began to complain of irritability, lassitude, various 
spasmodic sensations, and habitual constipation. Hypochondria was soon added to the 
other symptoms. 
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Her hope of becoming a mother being always deceived, an additional 
glass of wine, bark, and other tonics were ordered: the evil increased. The patient became 
melancholy, and believed that she was always swallowing pins. In the course of the 

she became so emaciated and yellow that her mother, who had not seen her for eleven 
months, could scarcely recognise her. After an eighteen months’ course of Bey and 
two courses of Marienbad water, she entirely recovered.’ Here is evidence of the fact, and 
of the strongest sort; for the plethoric state here induced was ‘ relative,’ and not ‘ positive.’ 
The appearance of a healthy obesity, which is ‘ positive plethora,’ was not induced. The 


functions of life were, however, disordered to a great extent—disordered and ; the 
biliary, digestive, and excretory vessels could not act; and, as it should ose more 
minute ducts,on the free action of which conception by the female seems to de; were 
partakers of the general constitutional derangement, arising from this o of the 
system. And here the author would respectfully ask those qualified by edu and 





knowledge to answer such a question, What is there extraordinary in this? If a state of 
plethora can, as it is held it can, prevent the action of a gland or of a viseus, why 


| it not be a sufficient cause for the inaction of that finer and more minute apparatus upon 
| the unimpeded state of which must, probably, depend the transit of the ovum from the 


ovarium to the uterus; or what of improbability is there in the supposition, that, during a 
state of unnatural obesity and repletion, this must be the case, and vice versa? are, 
of course, questions for the anatomist and physiologist alone; and in = the 

th a state of 
true plethora, that apparent pinguetude or bleatedness of fibre which is a frequent accom- 
paniment of debility, especially in the strumous constitution, which most writers hold to 
originate in debility—the consequence of deficient nourishment, and an unnatural state of 
depletion.” 

What is there surprising in the fact of an overdose of manure being inju- 
rious? Oxygen is indispensable to the life of every animal; yet if our 
atmosphere were slightly overoxygenated it would be violent poison. There 
is a proportion between aliment and structure which, if exceeded, disease 
There is consequently a proportion to be preserved 
between the nutritive and reproductive processes: all violations of such: 
proportions are destructive. An underfed soil will no more produce vege~ 
tables than an overfed soil. 

Although we have devoted this paper to a refutation of the “ True Law” 
announced by Mr. Doubleday, we must not be understood to be negligent 
of the interest and value of his work. If not what it claims to be, itis avery 
serviceable contribution, and well worthy the reader’s attention. 





THE RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH. 
The Russians of the South. By Shirley Brooks. Price 1s. Longman and Co. 
Tus is the 53rd number of the Traveller's Library, a series which is at once 
both cheap and excellent, adapted by its varied literature to the wants ofthe 
reader, and adapted by its form and typograghy to the wants of a travelling 
reader. " 

Mr. Shirley Brooks, in his Russians of the South has. done, more than pro- 
duce a book de circonstance. ‘The present interest in ‘Xtussia and 
Russian, will attract the reader to the little volum&, but he will be chained 
there by the intrinsic interest of its contents. -'The author was sent by the 
Morning Chronicle to examine and report on the state of agriculture in 
Southern Russia. Carrying with him the journalist’s to see and’ 
describe characteristic details, a tendency increased by the momentum of & 
definite purpose, Mr. Ski:icy Brooks entered Russia without man Dr 
ceptions, and allowed things to make their impression on him. Wi what 

, and with what accuracy described Russia we 


have no means of deciding. But the book has a tru ; 
and is very agreeable to read. There is occasionally ane of the writer 
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THE LEADER. | 
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visible—a desire to extract amusement out of trifles by the way they are 

treated; but on serious occasions he is seriously ve es ; 
We must refer the curious reader to all the details here given of agricul- 
ture, and the condition of the agricultural classes, as well as the description 
all Rusion affairs. A passage or two are all 


° THE TRANSIT OF CORN. 

“To orcer to judge at what cost the most important of those exports is thus brought, and 
order to an inquirer to predict with any approach to certainty what could be done 
under the pressure of the most extraordinary temptation from without, let us leave the sharp 
stones, deep mud, or clouds of dust of Odessa, and examine the tracts along which those 
long lines of bullock waggons come creaking from more northerly directions. I have said 
that a vast belt of Steppe girdles this coast. We are upon the oy The prevailing 
colour, as far as the eye can reach over the immense plain, is a scorched brown. The intense 
heat and drought have reduced the Steppe to this condition, and far beyond the horizon line, 
and away, verst upon verst, is the same dreary-looking and apparently waste expanse. Not 
that it is all flat —hills, barren and rugged, diversify the line, and add to its difficulties in 
weather considerably, in wit incalculable. For look at the ground on which you stand. 
You are on one of the roads, as they are termed. Elsewhere, a road, good or bad, means 
something which has been made—a line upon which has been gathered material for binding 
and clasping, and below which there is some kind of draining; bad or good, the road is, as 
compared with the adjacent land, dry, compact, and elastic. Dismiss ali such ideas from 
your mind, or rather drag your limbs for an hour beliind that corn waggon, and such ideas 
will disappear of themselves. Dead and helpless seems that wobegone track, creaking and 
drawling over which comes the bullock-waggon—all wood, and built agree as waggons 
were built a thousand years ago. The driver sits in front, occasionally lashing the grey 
bullocks more by way ob form than with any idea of hastening them, and his massy beard 
hangs down over a species of censer, whence arise fumes of an unsavoury kind. But it is 
not in luxury, or in imitation of his eastern neigubours, that the peasant keeps this odour- 
breathing vessel under his nose—the contents are an abominable mixture for greasing the 
wheels of his nm, and by which you may track it through many a yard of tainted air. 
Why he has seen ae reeking vessel exactly between his legs [ know not, unless it be to 
remind himself more forcibly of the necessity of an operatiou, without the incessant per- 
formance of which his clumsily built cart would be on fire in four places at once. Contrast 
this wretched machine with the well-coutrived, iron-mounted cart of the German colonist, a 
few miles hence. But on goes the waggoner, jolting and creaking along the unhelpful soil, 
and singing some of those old airs in which, rude as they are, there is a certain melody, or 
saying prayers to one or other of the multifarious national saints. On he goes, and so he 
and his predecessors have gone since corn was grown in Russia. Ricketty carts, knotted 
— harness, drowsy bullocks, wretched road—so crawls the loaf towards the Englishman’s 
table. 
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RAILROADS IN RUSSIA. 

“In all this monster empire, while the rest of Europe has been spinning its my:iads of 
iron cobwebs from wall to wall, and from tower to tower, one line has been laid down (I do 
not speak of Poland), and that one a line which was all but unnecessary, and which actually 
runs long one of the few lines of Russian intercourse for which a capital road had already 
been laid down, The undertaking was either a job, or a mere effort of vanity; probably 
both. But it will not be imitated. Railroads are not encouraged in Russia; they are con- 
sidered as connected in some way with the revolutionary tendencies of the age, and are 
accordingly disfavoured. As ds the transit of soldiery—the only point, of course, upon 
which it is worth the while of Russian authority to consider them—the matter has been 

ndered, and the Emperor finds that he can move his armies (their appurtenances taken 
into account) as advantageously without rails as with them. As to private enterprise here, 
that is entirely out of the question. Without pausing to ask whether you can expect rail- 
wa ae in a country which leaves one of its most splendid and important ports 
be and unlighted, or where the nation’s very almanac is left a laughing-stock to 
Europe, we shall find that a more practical, if not a more real, obstacle opposes itself to the 
establishment of railways were they ever so much desired. There is no capital. The 
sinews of railway war are — The money could not be found. In saying this, I am 
simply recording the answer made by tradesmen, by merchants, by proprietors, by natives, 
as well as foreigners, and even (in whispers) by daring officials, when questioned an 
the stagnation of all national and popular enterprise—* We have no money as a nation.’ 
have received this answer a hundred times. Many Russians are rich, but Russia is poor. 
With this answer, of course, ceases my share in the question, as it appears to meet the 
inquiry which would occur to an Englishman on first considering the position of Odessa.” 


There is one very ludicrous and instructive illustration of the passport sys- 
tem. Everybody in Russia must have his ticket of leave to live—his billet 
de séjour. ‘That necessity not only hangs over him in this world, but is sup- 
posed to hang over him in the next, e. g. :— 


“When the battleof life is fought, and its dead soldier brought into the house of God, 
that the last rites may be performed over the body, watch the process. After certain cere- 
monies of an imposing character, the priest approaches the coffin, which is open, and strews 
incense upon the breast of the dead. He then reads a paper, unfastens the front of the 
dress of the corpse, and places the document in the bosom. ‘The interment then proceeds. 
That document is a certificate and passport, without which (duly visé by the priest) the 
officer in charge of the gate of heaven would refuse entrance to the soul of the departed. 
Even St. Peter demands the sight of a soul’s papers. What objection can a worshipper of 
St. Peter make to such a system? He must, on the contrary, rather regard the renewing 
of his billet de séjour as a species of religious ceremony, and look = the police officials as 
resembling his own priests—a = in which he will not greatly slander either party, both 
being, very generally, remarkably venal, dissolute, and worthless.” 





DE QUINCEY’S NEW VOLUME. 


Autobiographic Sketches. By Thomas de Quincey. Vol. II. Price 7s. 6d. Edinburgh, 


James Hogg. 
Tus second volume of De Quincey's writings, which we have impatiently 
awaited through many months of unaccountable and most impolitic delay, 
(and which, by the way, has only the obscure indication of two asterisks on 
the title-page to inform us that it is a second volume), does not present 
such material for criticism as the first. It has few of those wondrous bursts 
of eloquence which form the charm of the first volume; scarcely any of 
those revelations of psychological interest. But it is as discursive, digressive, 
and as overloaded with insigufeaut details. It will, however, be fascinat- 
ing to all interests. 11 the Lake Poets, devoted as it mainly is to the writer's 
recollections of G#asmere, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey. 

We must be spargrin our extracts. Here is one on 


THE PL‘ GIARISMS OF COLERIDGE... 

“A more singular case of Coleridge's infirmity is this:—In a very noble passage of 
‘France,’ a fine expression or two occur from ‘ Sampson Agonistes.’ Now, to take a plirase 
or an inspiriting line from the t fathers of pootry, even though no marks of quotation 
should be added, carries with it no charge of plagiarism. Milton is justly presumed to be 
as familiar to the ear as nature to the eye; ol to steal from iim 2s impossible as to appro- 
priate, or to sequester to a private use, some ‘ bright particular star.” And there is good 
reason for rejecting the ge ae 9 marks of quotation: they break the continuity of the 
passion, by reminding the of a printed book; on which «account Milton himself, (to 
give an instance) has not marked the sublime words, ‘ tormented all the air,’ as borrowed ; 
nor has Wordsworth, in applying to an unprincipled woman of commanding beauty the 


memorable expression, ‘a weed of glorious feature,’ thought it necessary to acknow! it 
as originally belonging to Spenser. Some dozens of similar cases might be adduced 
Miltou. But Coleridge, when saying of republican France—that, 

* Insu ly advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp,’ 


not satisfied with omitting the marks of acknowledgment, thought fit positively to deny that 
he was indebted to Milton. Yet who could t that semi-chorus in the ‘ on,’ where 
the ‘bold Ascalonite’ is described as having ‘fled from his lion ramp?’ Or om that wag 
not in this’point liable to some hallucination of judgment, would have ventured on a 
challenge (for virtually it was that) to uce from the ‘ Sampson,’ words so im to 
be overlooked, as those of ‘ insupportably advancing the foot?’ The result was, that ong 
of the critical journals placed the two in juxta-position, and left the reader to hig 

conclusions with regard to the poet’s veracity. But in this instance it was common 
sense rather than veracity which the facts impeach. > 

“In the year 1810, I happened to be amusing myself, by reading, in their chronologi 
order, the great classical circumnavigations of the earth; and coming to Shelvocke, I met 
with a passage to this effect:—That Hatley, his second captain (¢ e. lieutenant), being g 
melancholy man, was possessed by a fancy that some long season of foul weather, in 
solitary sea which they were then traversing, was due to au albatross which had 

ursued the ship; upon which he shot the bird, but without mending their condition, 

here at once I saw the germ of the ‘ Ancient Mariner ;’ and I put a questior to 
accordingly. Could it have been imagined that he would see cause utterly to disown go 
slight an obligation to Shelvocke? Wordsworth, a man of stern veracity, on hearing of 
this, professed his inability to understand Coleridge’s meaning; the fact being noto as 
he told me, that Coleridge had derived, from the very passsage I had cited, the original ta 
for the action of the poem; though it is very possible, from something which Coleridge said 
on another occasion, that, before meeting a Role in which to embody his ideas, he had 
meditated a poem on delirium, confounding its own dream-scenery with external things, and 
connected with the imagery of high latitudes, 

* All these cases amount to nothing at all, as cases of plagiarism, and for this reason ex- 
pose the more conspicuously that obliquity of feeling which could seek to decline the 
slight acknowledgments required. But now I come to a case of real and palpable pla. 
giarism ; yet that too of a nature to be quite unaccountable in a man of Coleridge’s attain. 
ments. It is not very likely that this particular case will soon be detected ; but others will, 
Yet who knows? Fight hundred or a thousand years hence, some reviewer may arise, 
who, having read the ‘ Philosophical ’* of Schelling, the great Bavarian professor, a 
man in some respects worthy to be Coleridge’s assessor; and he will then make a singular 
discovery. In the ‘Biograpbia Literaria,’ occurs a dissertation upon the reciprocal relations 
of the Bose and the Cogitare, that is, of the objective and the subjective: and an ai 
is made, by inverting the postulates from which the argument starts, to show how each 
might arise as a product, by an intelligible genesis, from the other. It is a subject which, 
since the time of Fichte, has much occupied the German metaphysicians ; and many thon- 
sands of essays have been written on it, or indirectly so, of which many hundreds have been 
read by many tens of persons. Coleridge’s essay, in particular, is prefaced by a few words, 
in which, aware of his coincidence with Schelling, he declares his willingness to acknow. 
ledge himself indebted to so great a man, in any case where the truth would allow him to 
do so; but in this particular case, insisting on the impossibility that he could have borrowed 
arguments which he had first seen some years after he had thought out the whole hypo- 
thesis —, marte. After this, what was my astonishment, to find that the entire essay, 
from the first word to the last, is a verbatim translation from Schelling, with no attempt in 
a single instance to appropriate the paper, by developing the arguments or by diversifying 
the illustrations !” 

These are but specimens, a larger survey of Coleridge’s plagiarisms, while 
it astounds by the revelation of their number, only serves to deepen the 
impression of his utter want of veracity, so that when he excused his indif- 
ference to his wife, on such grounds as the following, we know how much 
credence to bestow :— 

“ Coleridge, besides, assured me that his marriage was not his own deliberate act, but 
was in a manner forced upon his sense of honour by the scrupulous Southey, who insisted 
that he had gone too far in his attentions to Miss Fricker, for any honourable retreat. On 
the other hand, a neutral spectator of the parties protested to me, that, if ever in his life 
he had seen a man under deep fascination, and what he would have called desperately in 
love, Coleridge, in relation to Miss F., was that man.” 

A note or two upon two notes of De -Quincey’s, and our present notice 
must close. His learning is remarkable both for its extent and accuracy; 
and yet every now and then we see him puzzling over things not by any 
means recondite. E. g.:— 

“ ¢ Veterinary :’—By the way, whence comes this odd-looking word? The word veterana 
I have met with in monkish writers, to express domesticated quadrupeds; and evidently 
from that word must have originated the word veterinary. But the question is still but one 
step removed: for how came veéerana by that acceptation in rural economy ?” 

Whatever use monkish writers may have made of veterana, it is quite clear 
the word velerinary does not owe its parentage to them, but to the Latin 
word of the same signification, veterinarius, which comes from veterinus (and 
if we are not deceived by a treacherous memory, there 1s even the word 
veterina for beasts of burden). 

On the Pindaric passage moppupeov hos epwros which Gray has (falsely, 
according to De Quincey) translated “the purple light of love,” there is this 
note :— 





“ Falsely, because woppupeos rarely, perhaps, means in the Greek use what we mead 
properly by purple, and could not mean it in the Pindaric passage; much oftener it denotes 
some shade of crimson, or else of puniceus, or blood-red. Gibbon was never more mi 
than when he argued that all the endless disputing about the purpureus of the ancients 
might have been evaded by attending to its Greek designation, viz., porphyry- : 
since, said he, porphyry, is always of the same colour. Not at all. Porphyry, I bave 
heard, runs through as large a gamut of hues as marble: but, if this should be am exag- 
geration, at all events porphyry is far from being so monochromatic as Gibbon’s — 
would presume. The truth is, colours were as loosely and latitudinarially distinguis 
the Greeks and Romans as degrees of affinity and consanguinity are everywhere. My som 
in-law, says a woman, and she means my step-son, My cousin, she says, and she means 
any mode of relationship in the wide, wide world. Nos neveux, says a French writer, aod 
means—not our nephews, but our grandchildren, or more generally our descendants.” 

On the meaning of this word RAL eM ga tI on every classical 
reader knows the disputes are interminable. Nothing is settled by saying 
that it is oftener used as blood red, especially when we remember 
Anacreon speaks of the “ purple tresses” (mopdupacar xacras) of his mistress 
and then he surely did not mean blood red; he also speaks of “ sea-purple 
carpets” (aduropupos ramnor) and sea-purple cannot be blood red. Pindar 
may have used the word metaphorically, as we know the Romans did to ex- 
press lustre or magnificence. For stat Ane is it not Horace who talks 
the “ purple swans” of Venus, purpureos olores—surely a more rare avis thao 
the rarest of all, the black swan ! 

We must cease this gossip, and we do so with the hope that the next 
volume of De Quincey’s works will not be so long in making its appearance. 
: oe ae 





* I forget the exact title, not having seen the book since 182: and then only for one 





day ; but 1 believe it was ‘Schelling’s Kleine Philosophische Werke. 
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THEATRES, &c. 


Place aux Dames! Before commencing the critique on the week’s perfor- 

| mances I am not going to write, I have to answer a fair correspondent, who, 

|under the signature of “ Arabella” (which my natural ty at once pro- 
| ve neglected the 
Theatres of late ; and next asks me a delicate question touching a certain 
process of heigthening the female beauty. 

On the complimentary charge of having been neglectful, my reply is two-fold. 
| There has been nothing doing at the Theatres which demanded critical attention, 
| unless you consider Brooke at rury Lane, and Miss Cushman at the Haymarket 
| —both playing old and well known parts—ought to have coerced a critic to rub his 
| opera-glass, and rub up Aristotle. You may consider that deon 
| Privately, I differ from you. But, at any rate, I have had my reasons for 

staying away, which the reader—especially the female reader—would acknow- 
| ledge as sufficient. Next week, indeed, there will be novelties. To-night the 
Haymarket produces a comedy; on Monday, the Olympic, a legendary drama. I 
have been reading Longinus and Mr. Blair in anticipation. 
The postscript question put by “ Arabella” is the following:—Is it true that 
| women stand over the fumes of charcoal to make their eyes more bright ? Ara- 
| bella doubts it, but has heard it gravely stated; Vivian has not heard it stated, 
| but he gravely doubts. Opium gives an unusual distension to the pupil of the 
eye ; but the effect is not permanent, and after repeating that 
ment a few times the effect ceases altogether. Rouge gives lustre to the eye— 
but unhappily rouge itself is discernible, and its moral effect on the is 
dangerous. I know but of two safe, certain, wholesome methods of increasing 
the lustrous splendour of the eye:—the first is active exercise—the second is to 
look into the eyes of one truly loved, and let the soul flash incommunicable 
meanings into the soul of some “ wretch” like Vivian. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


BRACKLEY.—Feb. 6, at 48, Grosvenor-strect, the Vis- 
countess Brackley: a son. 
GOW. 


garet Leveson Gower: a daughter, stillborn. warlike news from the Eux 


MORELLA.—Feb. 3, at 31, Eaton-square, the Countess de | with the prospect of such a serious war as we are about to 


Morella: a son. : engage jin, 85 ought to be 
NEVILL.—Feb. 7, at 29, Upper Grosvenor-street, the Lady | than : 2. 
Dorothy Nevill: a daughter. 
ORMONDE.—Feb. 5, 
the Marchioness of Ormonde : a daughter. 


; MARRIAGES. 


DRAGE—MILLER.—Feb. 2, at St. Paul’s Deptford, Austin, | 
second son of John Drage, Esq., Rudham, Norfolk, to 
Ellen, second danghter of the late Captain Alexander | 
Miller, of Mile-end. 

SKINNER—GOLD,—Dec. 9, at St. Andrew’s Church, Sin- | 
gapore, John Skinner, Esq., of the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, to Elizabeth, only child of the late Charles 
Gold, Esq., London, stepdaughter of John Mitchell, Esq., 
of Abbey-place, St. John's-wood. 

SHERER—HARINGTON.—Dec. 12, at St. Paul’s Church, | 
Agra, by the Rev. W. Jay, M.A., John Walter Sherer, 
Ksq., Bengal Civil Service, to Louisa Giorgiana, eldest 
daughter of Henry Byng Harington, Esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. 


some unfavourable financial 


foreign, have not been muck 
maintain a good premium. 


should occur this coming wee’ 


| to-day. 


| in it, daring not to question our autocrats. It is not un- | rived have been taken at better prices than 
likely that our first real blow will come from the Black Sea, | expected would be obtained at the es of 

and tumble the funds down headlong. The last week it was | A cargo of Polish Odessa has 

— ~ my nag A Black ao _ is, ———_ nesting 

’ | taken place on the part of the South Sea Company, these | any great extent, except for Oats, which had been 

ER.—Feb. 8, at 145, Piccadilly-terrace, the Lady Mar- | had the effect of holding up the market against the possible 4 P 


Except in Consols but few transactions have taken 
: | ph Frencn shares have been very heavy throughout the 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, | week; Great Westerns have fallen 30s. per share owing to 


Western, the consols of the railways, promises to divide five | usual when the trade is dull) that the farmers have been 
per cent. and carry over 85,000/._ Mining shares, particularly | holding back their stocks. We do not ffnd, however, that 


Agricultural, South Australian, North British Australasian, 
| &c., rather weaker, the same with Australian banks. 
sian Five per Cents. have been quoted 1093, 105. If any 


energetic military and naval preparations or movements | and there seems little doubt on the part of the French 


| butthe great fall will be delayed as long as possible—perhaps | 

} _ our “ * house A — pnt an ge per Stock 

exchange, a beautiful building, opened, which is ex- ’ ‘ 

pected to take place early in March. | BaRLEY.—The arrivals have attracted attention—a tke 
Consols are considerably flatter this afternoon, and closed | of‘Smyrna has been sold at 31s. coming to London, and 

at 914, §, having been as good as 92}, 4 at one périod of 5 in good 

























| Parliament seems to have lost the little pluck that was left | The trade has been quiet for cargoes on nana 
the val. 


been sold at 6d. to lo 
In Ireland the markets have rather given way, but not 2 
run wu 

the southern markets 8 ive 
account. In Cork, Wheat ree jeslived’ 


on 
; to sales being 
made there at prices comparatively many below 
very very recent cost, freight and insurance by 
the same parties in London. This interferes the opera- 


tions of other persons in that quarter, who would otherwise 
be glad to purchase the cargoes now arrived. The 
markets have been all very quiet, and we hear it (as 


ine. It is very certain, that 


nearer. the price? of Consols 





reports; London and North 


1 inqui atter—A, 


a Frias | they have brought much larger quantities forward since 
Land companies, 


ustralian | the present dullness than before. The Scotch 
as quiet as Ours. ol 

In France and Belgium the markets «are lower. This is 
| universally attributed to the state of the Money Market, 


Rus- | 


k we shall ‘see; Consols <totter, | themselves that prices will soon recover; and, as a proef,- 


— for future delivery are higher than for Corn on the 


—_ price is refused for a cargo of Smyrna 


con- 
ition, 





DEATHS. 


CLIFFORD.—Jan. 31, at York, George Lambert Clifford, | 
Esq., youngest son of the Hon. Thomas Clifford, late of 


1. : ~ > , ~ | Glasgow, 61, 63; Great Western, 82}, 83; Lancashire and 
—_— in the county of Stafford R.I.P. Aged seventy- | Yorkshire, 65, 654; London, Brighton, and South Coast, (CLosinG Priczs.) 
ENOCH. —Feb. 6, Captain James John Enoch, late of the | 94 962 ex div.; London and North Western, 1034, 103%; yrange 
Fiftieth Regiment, son of Lieutenant-Colonel Enoch, | London and South Western, 81, 62; Midland, 61i, 63; | Sat. | Mon. | Tues. 


Assistant-Quartermaster-General at the Horse Guards. _ | Gectvala, Oe on, uate Dennen an ane Wek herent “ 
| and Berwick, 67}, 684; York and North Midland, 48}, 493 ; | 3 per Cent. Red. ... 


8T. GEORGE.—Jan. 21, lost, on board the ship 7'ayleur, off 
Lambay Island, Arthur St. George, fourth son of the late 


Lieutenant-Colonel L’Estrange, of Moystown, in the | eee enbeae eh it, bitte Caelheee) 44. 43; Ditto, 
ref. 1,1}; Madras, 4 dis. 4 pm.; Namur and Liege (with 
yo 


King’s County, aged twenty-seven. 
GOODLAKE.-Feb. 7, of bronchitis, at Leteombe Regis, 


RB 5 Ge vale se ag : | int.), 74,8; Northern of France, 29, 294; Paris an 
re sehior masisteate of the sous, reuty five. He was | 194,°13%'pm.; Paris and Orleans, 41, 43; Pari 


the senior magistrate of the county. on 
LA TROBE.—Jan. 30, at Nedchatel, in Switzerland, at the | a = eee Se T 
residence of her mother, Madame de Montmollin Meuron, | % p> 20; Sembee om oe 


aged forty-four. 


Commercial Wtoirs, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Agricultural, 41, 43 ex div.; 
British Australasian, } dis. 
1}, 1% pm.; South Australian 
| Brazil Tmperial, 5,6; Great 





‘alace, J, 14 pm. 


Consols, 91}, ¢; Caledonian, 52, 533; Chester and Holy- 
head, 15, 16; Eastern Counties, 13}, 13; Ediuburgh and 


| Weste fF 3} te} f TAL ay tal : 
Sophie, the beloved wife of his Excelleney Charles J. La | ¥cstern of France, 24, 34 pm.; Australasian, 77, 79; Unton 
Trobe, Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of Victoria | of Australia, 67, 69 ex div. ; London Chartered Bank of Aus- 

. * | tralia, } dis. 4 pm.; Oriental Bank, 45, 47; Australasian 


Nuggetts, 4 dis. 

/ 10, 11; Nouveau Monde, par } pm.; United 
Walters, 4, 3 dis.; Oberuloofs, par 4 
ym.; Peninsula, 1,14 pm.; Port Royals, §, | pm.; Crystal 













BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 





Bank Stock........0000) sss 217 





- 9 
i | 8 per Cent. Con. An. | 
Sess Indien, 0 Consols for Account 92§ | 92} 
per Cent. An. ..../ 04 
ns, | mal moh alae | ~—. Sia isi6 cones 
Paris and Rouen, ng - 1860....... | 55-168 545-16) ...... 
7, 18; ‘Paris and Strasbo " India Stock............ _ S30 | SED Of cctcee | cee 





Ditto, under £1000 | 4p |... | cece 
Ex. Bills, £1000......! p 
Ditto, £500 ..... | 1 | 16 

Ditto, Small 








Peel River, 3 dis. eo North 
§ par.; — 40> 
. 37, 39; a Frias, j, 14 pm; 
Male, par,; Linares. FOREIGN FUNDS. 
exican, 3, 34; | 

m.; Poltimores, }, 3 | (uAsT OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 


THURSDAY EVENING.) 











. Friday Evening, February 10, 1854. 
We havefhad a fall and a rise in the funds of about one per CORN 
cent. during the week. The English public and the monied 
classes, above all, cannot understand and will not believe 
that there is really to be a war after so many years peace. 


The leading journals, liking to stand well with their readers, | LOCAL TRADE.—There are more buyers to-day, and prices 
encourage them in this feeling, and catch, like drowning | Of Wheat are fully supported. Other articles remain as on 


men, at the straws which are transmitted from Vienna 
through that notorious Viennese telegraph, and as mystery 
still remains paramount in Downing-street, and the British 


Monday. 





aT | ey Bonds ~ 97 
MAR . uenos Ayres 6 per Cents. .., 
ARK = : per a ovenes = 
i reni n nts....... hee 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Feb. 10. — ee 4 


FLoaTING TrRADE.—We have to report 58 arrivals this 
week ; viz., 41 of Wheat, 7 Maize, 7 Barley, and 3 of Beans. 





Mexican 3 per Cents. ... 24] 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for 
Acc., February 14 ...... 25} 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. ... 
Portuguese 3p.Cents. 36 
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— : -_— —- _ 
OYAL OLYMPIC come = at ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. OUTH AUSERALIAN BANKING 
: reek wii ALFRED ney gegen Monday, and Parvin Buyers of the: the above oe e requ ested, before finally den COMPAN 

spcanennoag Prelude and Three eS of je > Nos. 1& 2, Sreqeetet ty aya Charter, ae 


Princ hart ee Rokeon, 


and ‘ine Tt ite, Franks To" coonahes wit 
= WANDERING Vy hn 
em Baggs Mr. F. Ro 








GYPTIAN HALL. — CONSTANTI- 
ae. is now ee every or Fa ge = 
eens RENNEY, and has been rien . Mr. Albert 
a Mr. Shirley Brooks. Admission, 1s,; reserved 





TTINGTON CLUB and METRO- 
POLITAN ATHENZUM. - Wi Assemblies for 

Music and Dancing, gees Classes, and Entertainments. 
Dining, Coffee, Smoking, and Drawing Rooms.—Library, 
Reading, and News Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 
Weekly and Provincial Pa rs; } this fern men offering spe- 
cial advantages to tine he hs ubscriptions, Two Guineas 
the yon, Cos ot ane al ear Ladies half these 


Guinea the year. 
N Mateanee Bes 
New Eg oe 
A Prospectus forwarded: 


NR BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Pus EXHIBITION OF PHOTO- 
RAPHS and DAGUERREOTYPES is now open, at 
the Gallery of the Society of British — Suffolk-street, 
ee aa ca ee oeng ees te eae 
evening, from 7 to ‘ion 
only 3d. Gatelonues, 6d 


HE LIBRARY OF BOOKS, PRINTS, 

oe ayy of Seemed Art useful hy Trades, 

—iggre ) from 9 at 

pte — me Pall-mall. — free to St - a 

of the Departenent of Science and a persons 6d. a 
week, 1s. and 6d. a month, or 10s. 6d. a y 


EAL AND SON’S a gcc 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by 
It contains designs and prices of u wards o of One Hawheed 
different Bedsteads in iron, brass, japanned wood, me, 
h, mahogany, rosewood, and walnut tree-woods ; also 

eve! "description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts.— Heal 
and x and Bed Manufacturers, 196, Totten- 
ham Court-road. 














ONOMIC CARPET CLEANING and 
ENERAL DYEING ere. Head etien,: mn, 
-street.—The CARPETS of a mansion, by a 

row Ting simple process, CLEANED, fit for use, before 
t. Neither beating nor taking up essential. iy 

THE DYEING ‘ARTMENT, all scientific ae 







adopted. punctually executed. ts, freed 
dust, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. coal. “EDWARD H. OSBORNE. 





Riles STEVENS, Sole Get: for 
mpplring the Public with the celebrated unadul- 
ALES, PORTER, and STOUT, brewed 


ty the Met BOMB and Provincial Joint-Stock Brewery 
Coanpany, submits the following scale of charges for the 
Company 1s poodia.inimperial measures : 


s. d. 
6 0 per doz 
3 6 
20 





RM 
Country orders “ae x attended to.—Money orders on 


are shen 9 on ‘draught at the Com- 
pany’s Who! and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, London, 
Where all orders must be sent to 
WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
P.S.—A Single Bottle at the wholesale price, and families 
supplied with the same beer in casks. 


IVE SUTERAB- ~—s tebe H. HALSE, 
theMedical Galvanist, wt London, 
informe his finds hah “: TIVE ¢ GUIN ; ~~ a 
are now — two postage stamps for his 
Pamphlet on Medical Gal 








AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
OHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c—Whereas 

it has person or pe come to my knowl edge that some unprincipled 
ane time t been imposing on 


persons have 
Py eal selling to ous 
The Pub er the name of BOND’S PERMANENT MARK- 
bent: INK, thisis to give notice, that | am the Original and 
= not. employ tne thors oe 
oO any T, or aw any in to re- 
wonder teamgdions establi ent for 
is caution is pub- 


purpose of selling the ink. 
lished by me to — further imposition upon the public, 
and serious injury:to myself, E. ND, sole executrix 
and widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West 
Smithfield, Londen. 





ARICOSE VEINS, &«.— HUXLEY’S 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS — leap ee 
sll caer Eeretees ict, Thay seetait, Sa 
wo! e been app rey are high 

thanany article yet produced. SP LRAL 
reduetion im price; Abdominal 
Belts on.a new, , weighing only four ounces. 


Partieulars and the pupiclentaowarded by 
fon application.to and 00., 5, Vi Sh sTRRRT, 
Fes caseeeee cated ountiad an tereuabis tomas 


Perry’s- are th 

4 ay the world, and contain such an assortment o 
FE STOVES, RANGES. FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENBRAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, Pe reans of design, or 

isiteness of workmanship. Brig ahtenen pith browasd 
ornaments and two sets of bars, "oy. 14s. to 51. 10s.; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 
121. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders omnis, with standards, from 
7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders from 5s. to | 61. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2.1 toil. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
is. 9d. the set to 4/.4s. Sylvester and ‘all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. which he is 
enabled to sell at these very 


a the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


Newman-street, and 4 & 5, 


—~ “aia those ponanes being made exclusively 
for cash 

WILLI AM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so eneed and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREBRT (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S- PLACE. 


Hy MEN YOU FURNISH, obtain (post- 

on application) DEANE, DRAY,, and CO.’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING PRICE LIST, enumerating 
more than 500 articles, selected from the various depart- 
ments of their establishment, requisite in fitting up a family 
ne The stock includes table cutlery, electro-plate, 
lamps, pe pier-maché trays, fenders, and fire-irons, iron bed- 
steads, Britannia metal, tin ant noe ware, turnery-brushes, 
mats, &c.—Deane, Dray, and Co. (opening to the Monu- 
ment), London-bridge. Established A.D. 1700. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
embracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, 
imported directly from our Old Established Factory; all 
brass works, and warranted to keep —* *. The. sy are 
sold one-third less than the os price. Clocks from 
10s. to 18s.; Bight-Day, 30s. to 35s. ; also, ee variety of 
— gosds, by LEFAVOUR & Co., 546, New Oxford- 
street. 








BSSRS. FARRELL AND HIGGINS 
I NAVAL and MILITARY TAILORS, OUTFITTERS 
for INDIA and the COLONIES, 5, Princes-street, Hanover- 


square. 

F. and H. deem it unnecessary to adopt any of the modern 
systems of advertisement. They enjoy the patronage 2 .d 
support of the most distinguished men of the day in social 
position, fortune, science, and literature; and whilst their 
order-books can boast of the most illustrious of names, their 
unrivalled cut is equally within the reach of the most limited 
in their means. 

Liveries from the highest to the plainest style executed on 
the shortest notice. 

The best Irish made Shirts, Six for 36s.; Coloured, Six 
for 21s. 





CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE 
STOCK of PATENT HARMONIUMS, from 
Eight Guineas to Fifty Guineas each. Sole Manufacturer 
of the Unique Folding Seraphine, from Six Guineas. 
Also, the rgan Harmonium, with German Pedals, 
suitable for Places of Worshi », price Twenty-five Guineas. 
Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. An 
extensive Assortment of warranted Pianofortes, including 
a variety of Cheap aa, suitable for learners. 
Sprague’s Concertinas, from Two Guineas each. Price- 
lists free. Manufactory and Show Rooms, 7, Finsbury 
Pavement. WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Proprietor. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhoea; its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who 
— the speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous 
rangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 

OF P YSICIANS, London. 

London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 








EETH.—By Her Majesty’ 8 Royal Letters 
Patent. — y-invented and Patented application of 
chemically - red WHITE INDIA RUBBER in the con- 
struction 0 Nv TLFICIAL THETH, Gums, and Palates.— 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSBLY, Surgeon: Dentist, 61, Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, ‘Sole Inventor and entee. A 
new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the 
adaptation, with the most absolute rfection and success, 
of chemically-prepared WHITE INDIA RUBBER as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone — The extraordi- 
nary results of this application may be briefly noted in a 
few of their most prominent features, as the following : :—All 
edges are avoided, no sy ae a wires, or fastenings are 
required, a greatly increased om of suction is supplied, 
a enna elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, 
rfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured, while 
rom the softness and flexibility of the ageut employed, the 
greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, 
or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. The 
acids of the mouth exert no agency on the chemically-pre- 
poet ite India-rubber, and, as it is a non-conductor, 
uids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be 
imbibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of 
smell and taste being at the same time wholly provided 
— by the peculiar nature of its preparation.—To be 
ned only at 
61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON. 
22, -street, Bai 
34, Eldon-square, Disctiitcndiecs. 








BILLS at 80 days’ sight upon the Company’s 
or a The ST & sums yg £10 is ow 
mium or ¢ wo roved sua 
font ene oy see oie bills odlnes bead 
pply @ e ae Ss ETT 
we bURDy we 


London. 
London, February, 186. 
N ATIONAL PROVIDENT FRER. 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 472, New Oxford. 

pen ncy, 23, Basinghall-street. —A PUBLIC MEETING 
and LOT for RIGHTS of CHOICE will take 

the F nn nan Tavern, Great Queen-street, ncoeiat 
on Tuesday, February 14th, 1854, at Half- 
evening, the Right Hon. Lord Viscount C EWTON (Chair. 
man of the Society) in the chair. = shares previ taken 
will participate in the Ballot. 1 classes are invited to 
attend. Shares, 50/. Entrance, i. 6d. ; monthly permeate, 
8s. No quarterage, fines, or extra payment. 

interest allowed on all es of money, paid a com 

advance. 


and subscriptions six mont 
JOHN P. COX, tend pore 
Active Agents wanted at new and increased 


MPERIAL UNION BENEFIT BUIIp. 
ING and FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
2 Le | — 22, Now Eettoostnd, Black ' 
ours 0 to 40’ =. licati Agencies 
Prospestuses, &e., to oe my prey 


JAMES WILLIAM HOWELL, 
Secretary. 


The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of SaeDiT nity nd 

















{DUCATION, COMBINED WITH 
THE COMFORTS OF HOME.—There is now a 
vacancy for a pupil in the establishment of a widow-lady, 
who t ex perience in tuition, and who receives 
as BO. ARDEES SIX YOUNG LADIES, to be educated with 
her two daughters, under her immediate superintendenes, 
References of the highest order.—Terms -— other par- 
ticulars may be had on application to Mrs. F. Lover, 
. {aan Bedford ; or to Dr. Lovell, Winslow alt 
ucks 


A MERICAN N PE ACHES.—This excellent 
det FRUIT, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we 
are now importing from the ‘United States, hermeti 
sealed, in jars and cans. Those in jars, preserved i in brandy, 
at the reduced price of 5s.; fresh peaches, in cans, 48.; 
spiced, 3s. They will be forwarded to all parts of the coun- 
try on the receipt of a Post-office Order for the amount, 
Sold, with every Susie of American goods, at the American 
Warehouse, by LEFAVOUR & Co., 546, New Oxford-street, 


RANGES, Lemons.—100 of the very 


best LEMONS for 6s., or a case containing nearly 500 
for 25s. ; real St. Michael Oranges, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per 100, or 
2Us. per case. 

Delivered in London, and sent to all parts of the ee 
on receipt of a post- -office order for the amount, by 
LIAM DEEKS, 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden. The trade 
eae 


TAs and a at MERCHANTS’ 
RICES. 
a 
Rare Souchong Tea............... nse 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchon 
very extraordi tea 
Prime Gunpowder Tea... 
The best Gunpowder Tea ... = 
Prime Coffee, at 1s. and 1s. 2d. per lb. 
The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee at 1s. 4d, 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other Goods sent car free, 
by our own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas 
Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any rt of Eng- 
land, if to thet value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS im] 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants. 
No.8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


A general Price-Current, containing t advantages in 
the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post 
free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices. 


NSURRECTION IN CHINA. —TEAS 

are advancing in Price, and from the disturbed stateof 

the gee — districts, the mag do 

8 y, an’ e increasing consumption, re is every pro- 

babilit of a considerable rise. We have not at presens 
our quotations, and are still = 














3s., 3s. 2d., 8s. 4d. 
3s. 6d., 3s. Sd.., 4s. 








4s. 4d. 
4s., 4s, 8d., 5s. 


5s. 4d. 














altere 
The very Best Black Tea, at......... “the pound. 
Good sound Congou........... soon 
Fimest Pekoe ditto . 
Fine Gunpowder .... 
Choice Cuffee .......... ° 
Finest Homceopathic Cocoa ......... 
This is the most pleasant —_ nutritious preparation of 
‘oc: 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we Te 
— — finest West India and Refined Sugars at 


Pall “ll goods delivered by our own v: ans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage , to any 
part of England. 


CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 


27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY- 





Reo a 
seoocanocoe 





DHE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for £1.—Places in Gardens converted into 
comfortable Water-closets by the PATENT HERMETI- 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting water-trap valv@ 
ge preventing the’ ory of cold air or fue, 

ng corns carpenter can fix it in two hours. Also P, ODES 
Hane TICALLY-SEALED INODOROUS COMM 
for the Sick-room —— £1 4s., £2 6s., and £3. Se 


At PEER an COS be avisioc eect, Coventgare> 
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SURANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross. 


4 isputable. 
Policies indiog Jon the lives of persons about'to reside 


1 aemeralia on equitable terms. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 





—————— 
4 he PNELED MUTUAL LIFE AS 
I 
‘in 








PANY, 1, Old Broad-strect, London. Ins‘ituted 1820. 


HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
qa R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
of Premiums adopted by this Office will be found 
iesteraic character, but at the same time quite 
adequate to the risk incurred. ‘ ; 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 
One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 
cies effected with this Company for the whole term of life, 
qhen they have acquired an adequate value. _ , 
SEcURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000/., of 
which nearly 140,000/. is invested, fromythe risk ineurred by 
members of Mutual Societies. ad 
The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 
dusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 
from the following statement :— 
On the 3ist October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amounted to 
The Premium Fund to more than 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 


Insurances, without participation iu Profits, may be effected 
uced rates. 
ab ret SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


| ite LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


2,500,000 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Qcorrisn EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EpINBURGIL......... 26, St. Andrew-square. 
LONDON............... 126, Bishopsgate-street. 

To SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, 
PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR 
AT ANY OF THE SocrIETY’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 1st 
Marca. 

PoLIcIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist Marcn, 1854, 
WILL RECEIVE Six YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE ALLOCA- 
tion AT Ist Marcu, 1859. 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
WM. COOK, Agent. 

126, Bishopsgate-street, Feb. 1, 1854, 


INSTITUTED 1831. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters, and Special Act of 
Parliament. 
Head Office—Edinburgh, 28, St. Andrew-square. 
Manager— Robert Christic, Esq. 
London : 126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. 
Glasgow : 103, St. Vincent-street. 
The Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society is an In- 
stitution peculiarly adapted to afford provision for families. 





LIFE 








was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of 
Mutual Contribution, the Surplus or Profit being wholl 
divisible among the Members ; i 
we been made to Policies at the Periodical Investigations | 
of the Society afford satisfactory evidence of the presperity | 
of the Institution, and the great advantages derived by its 
Members. The following Examples exhibit the Addition | 
already made :— 
A Policy for 10007., opened in 1832, is now increased to | 
15087, 9s, 4d. 
A Policy for 10007., opened in 1836, is now increased to 
14071. 18s. 1d. | 
A Policy for 10007., opened in 184, is now increased to | 
it. 15s. 7d. 
The Profits are ascertained and Divided Triennially 
amongst Policies of more than five years’ duration. ‘ 
The Annual Revenue is upwards of 140,000/. 
e Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of 4,000,0002. 
Sterling. 
The Amount Paid to the Representatives of Deceased | 
Members exceeds 500,000/. sterling. 
The Total Amount of Vested Additions allocated to 
licies exceeds 600,000/, 
The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 760,002. 
ans Granted to Members to the extent of the Office 
Value of their Policies. 
nt the Snentl Revert, Forms of Proposal, end all 
ion may be had o any of ) 
Society's Olfices ta Tone % h. SSention at any of the 


ROBT. ¢ 
WM. FI 


JHRISTIE, Manager. 
w wou aT: Secretary. 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. — 


Money received on Deposit at Five per Cent. 
Interest, payable half-yearly, on the lst of 
April and Ist of July. 


H° USEHOLDERS’ LIFE Assur. 
ANCE COMPANY, 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 
Capital £250,000. 
Ree Richt H 2 TRUSTEES. 
igh on. T. Milner | William Ashton, Esq. 
Gibson, M.P. Charles Hulse, og 
J. Walbanke Childers, Esq. | Richard Griffiths Welford 
Bulkely Glasse, Esq.,| Esq. 
, F. D. Bullock Webster, Esq. 
funds of the ne being advanced upon freehold 
and other Securities of a like nature, accompanied by an 
assurance on life, yield a high rate of interest, and afford a 
Security to its members. 
vtuses and information can be had on application'to 


and the Additions whieh | + 





R. HODSON, Secretary 


GERALD MA ROEMS. 


‘Now 
HE BALLAD OF BABE CHRIST- 
ABEL, with other Lyrical Poems. 
MASSEY. Mn teboard covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“In him we have a genuine songster. The faculty divine 
is there. Few poems in our recent outgrowth of poetic 
literature are finer than a few of these love-verses. . . 
We have quoted enough to show that here is another poet.” 
—Atheneum. 


London: David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


AGENCY. 


f he DIRECTORS of the MITRE LIFE 

ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with 
references) for the Agency of this institution in the various 
towns of England and Scotland. The commission allowed 
is‘highly remunerative. 

The business of this association embraces the granting 
of life assurances of every kind, including guarantees for 
fidelity of trust; and of immediate, deferred, and increasing 
annuities, upon a new principle. For detailed prospectuses, 


apply to 
23, Pall-mall, London. W. BRIDGES, Secretary. 


S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
49, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, LONDON. 
[ESTABLISHED 1845.] 
TRUSTEES: 
The Right Hon. the Earl | Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
v0t jamin Bond Cabbel, Esq., 
The Right Hon, the Lord de é J 
Mauley Henry Pownall, Esq. 


THIS OFFICE PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING AD- 
VANTAGES— 








The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. 

Very Moderate Rates for all ages, especially Young Lives, 
No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputable. 

Advances made to Assurers on Liberal Terms. 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was 
in many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus :— 
On a Policy for £1000 effected in 1846, miums amount- 
ing to 

‘ #153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while 

#123 7s. was the Bonus added in 1853. 


A WEEKLY SAVING OF FOURTEEN PENCE will 
secure to a person 25 years of age, the sum of £100 on his 
attaining the age of 55, OR AT DEATH, should it occur 
previously. 

Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and circum- 
stances connected with Life Assurance, 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be ob- 
tained at the Office, 49, St. James’s-street, London. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


AN K OF DEPOSIT, 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

Lhe luterest is payable in JANUARY and JuLy, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses free on application. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
; COMPANY, 
39, Thrormorton-street, Bank; and 14, Pall-mall. 

Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. 

Deputy-Chairman —-WILLIAM LEAP, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocoek, Esq. 

J. Humphery, Esq., Ald. 

Physician — Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 

COMPANY. : 

The Premiums are on the lowest seale consistentwith 
security. 

The assured are. protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an Assurance Fund of 380,000/., invested on mortgage 
aud in the Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0004. a 
year. srt strpos BB, 

Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. _ 
“Age. |One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits!Without Profits 








20 £017 8| £019 9 } £11510 21 11 10 

vio Re cme | Sa EF SF 20 7j 

40 160 1 6 9 | 3807 214 

so | 1141) 11910] 468 4 011 

o 1324) 81730 | 629! 6 010 
MUTUAL BRANCH 


Assurers on the Bonus systemare entitled at the end ef 
five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 
fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
each policy can be added to the sum assured, applied in 
reduction of the annual premium, or.be reeeived.in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent.in cash on 
the ‘premiums 'paid was declared; this will allew a - 
manent reduction in the futureannual payments ‘for life,of 
from 3} to 11 per cent., according to the age, a rever- 
sionary increase varying from 66 to 28 per eent. on the pre- 
miums, or from 1 to 3 per cent. on the sum 5 

One-half of the ““ Whole Term” Premium.may remain on 
credit for seven years, or que-third of the Premium may 
remain for lifeas a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
appeal. P 

ans upon angeoved. security. 

No charge for Policy s' _ : 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persous may toor residein any part of Europe or 
British North America without-extra charge. 
| Phe ical officers attend every day at Throgmorton- 
Street, at a quarter before 2 o’cloek. 3 

E. BATES, Resident Director, 
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NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
In feap. 8vo (price $s. 6d.},.cloth lettered. 


FLZBOINES OF HISTORY, by 
OWEN, illustrated John Gilbert, 
sketches of the 



















PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
On Monday next, 8vo, price 1s. 6d., 
wre SHALL MAKE THE LAW. 
MAKERS? A Question with Answer attempted. 
London : J. R. Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





ERMAN.—SUCH IS LIFE. A Poem 

in the German Language. 4 USMANN, 

lato. Profeseor ‘at Univesap Gils Mamie With ae 
English verbal line for line by the 
Price One Shilling per card ; with gilt-edges, 1s. 6d. 

D.'Nutt, 270, Strand; C. H. Law, Fleet-street ; Tallant 
£ — Allen, 2 mae Fae hay ‘ 





Now ready, price §s,, 


HA SroRy of the SESSION 1852-3. A 
Ariicles hy “Ay eh in Parliament” ie the Londen) 


leaner Serato pencmerteain 


sombiy” ‘In this respect tive book ie sweetie Ales St all 
Parliamentary reports of the last ten years. Add to 
the 


satire are its tics ; but there are. 
thi her. The author does not rita Whe Tong 








or a ical, but sketches Parliament, as 
‘from a hitherto unoccupied point of view.’ 

“What Thackeray is to social snobbism in general, this 
author is to Parliamentary snobbism ; and we are much mis- 
ect ee ten its act Rega 
wholesome even — 
Westminster Review. 

John Chapman, 142, Strand, and-all Booksellers. 
Just published, priee$s,, 
IVE YEARS IN THE LAND OF 
REFUGE. A the 









Associations in 
Council of the 
Associations, now 
sociation 


By Mr. 
ember of of 
operative Agency. 
‘London : Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 





THE CHEAPEST EDITIONS EVER PUBLISHED. 
Specimen Pages Gratis, and Postage Free. 

E ANDEL’S MESSIAH, 6s. 6d.; and 

HAYDN’S CREATION, 4s. 6d. The eeoni’s Edi- 
tion. Imperial 8vo. Edited by JOHN ‘BISHOP.’ Vocal 
score, with 1 or piano accompaniment.—* N: , in 
short, is wanting to give completeness to this edition; and, 
without reference to its cheapness, it is not ——- in 
value by any other edition, however costly, extant.”—Johw 
Bull, May 17,1853. Mr. Braham’s opinion :—“ The arrange- 
ment is the best I have seen. The orchestral points 


most accurately taken up, and presented in so elear a 
that the musical intelleet ean fully all 
beauties of the sublime original. (Signed) Joun BRanam.” 
Folio copies, 15s. each. 

London : Robert Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street. 


_ 





AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUG- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Fifitieth, or Ji 


Edition, sixty large folio 4s.; for Third 
i “ These are new eflitions of be 
o 


tion, 5s. “ These 
Mr. Hamilton devoted himself wh 
the art: the fruits of an intelligent mind a large 
e 5 ofan ex- 
ienee, are by far the most gent mn aided by class ex- 
fant in this er Po eter be 10, 1853. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., ‘Ni 
Publishers -- to the Queen. To be had ofall Mose celinn 





CRYSTAL PALACE—TO THE SHARE- 
HOLDERS. 


N°: 5 of the ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL 


PALACE.GAZETTE, published inst. 
SR ee Karnak La ond post : e. 
Grove, ' «; and valuable formation various 
Splendidly thustratea. Price 8d. as 

, , 64, Paternostersrow. 


HE REFORM BILL.—Dhe POLITI- 

OAL ANNUAL and 

pee One Shilling) 
rmation on ‘the poli 


0) on po 
day, full particulars relative 


of the ish a with 
—furnis' 
the value 
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A, and 8. , 6, 




















fop. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
ARNOLD, Author 
greatly altered: With 
on ind the contents of this volume 
Sars a pong Green. and Longmans. 
ION OF MAN. By 


on 


COMBE. Post 8vo, 8s.; Edi 
ai vO, People’s ition, 


London; Longman a Co., pad. a and Co.; 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with &e., 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S ce aaron of a ~~ ape second 
ot bos pPINNOCKS HISTORY 


R's I 
ETARERS TPROVED Sita, Ine. rice 5s. 6d., strongly 
bound in 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY 
of GRE Freee tition, 12mo, eetes, B.“0e., 


roan. 
ont eke pablishers, W. wine exce t they have 
ttaker and Co. on the 


Whittaker ae Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


_ CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR 
THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 


corrected and 
no rt ae aly i a 





































FPLUGEL'S COMPLETE DIC- 
Spm ARy of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
7 Sts eee 
itary y hootomy, X fad ~t and the 
German at the London University College; and JOHN 
be yz Rseabie that parties wishing to have this work 
be 
bulky and much deater, tho other 
smaller 4 ‘conounat c . greatly 
compiled without English 
just , new cheaper edition, 
FEILING, “éd., strongly ’ 
‘ On Monday, February 20, in 3 vols., post Svo, 
Ras HEIRESS OF SOMERTON. 
On Monday, the Third Edition of 
Ae RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE 
“A Bon ee ie ee cE’ SIPHLANT Auchor of 
“« We enlarged y-four 
= 
Foes errs & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
day is published, in 2 vols., price 21s. 
Capt pewaRD BE mee og fl R.A. 
Lara by Tre Author. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day 
HE COLON IST’S AND EMIGRANT’S 
HAND-BOOK of THE MECHANICAL ARTS. 
~ Illustrated with 277 Diagrams. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
BULWER LYTTON’S (SIREDWARD 
at the lo Mechanics’ Insti- 
ee aaner’ of every Literary 
& Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


he English Student. With great 
~ by C. A. FE 
a, t t 
ty of Totton School; Dr of 
in the New Lonpon EDI- 
TION, as t are two 
inferior in utility for the 
London; Whittaker and Co., Dalaa and Co., and D. Nutt. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
SBA io the dk AUTUMN eg with a Vorege 
wings 
and Map of the ‘Author's ~ 
ADY “LEES WIDOWHOOD. 
is published, in 8vo, price 5s., 
By’ R. SCOTT ‘BURN, Engineer. 
Price Threepence, sewed: or, by post, Five Stamps, 
ed NEW ROMANCE. 





Ready at all the Libraries. 
granola ), by W. HAR- 
ve “ Tower of Lon- 


Saree of of ‘outledse's Original 
Bet eernes.. RY 


RETEED T TEED PHYSICIAN ( 
Containing 





the following 


= 
sich voony The 
The Family fhe Merchant's Daughter 
Peet tis que fompambulist 
Death-Bed of the Spend- Death-Bed of a Miser. 





(R EM I- | classi 
heartily do I wish a 

WALTER SAvaGE LANDOR. 
London : George 


This day, post Svo, 1s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 
HE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A 
Poem. By JOSEPH MONIER. Canto the Second. 


THE LEADER. 


MR. 


pence e 









[SaTuRDAY, Fesav iar Hl, 1864, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
On Tuesday, the 28th instant, will be vetnes Sae Part L, price One Shilling, and No. L, 


MACAULAY’S 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAY§, 


PEOPLE’s EDITION. 
To be published in Seven Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and Weekly, in Numbers, price Three Hal 
ach. 


*," The Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


LONDON : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


a 





NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. 8yo, 


AND THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


(1649 to 1658.) 


BY M. GUIZOT, 





FROM THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Author of “History of the English Revolution,” “ oe and his Times,” “ Corneille and his Times 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 








Just Published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


PRESENT TIME: 


HUNGARY, PAST AND PRESENT; ~— 
THE CHIEF PERIODS IN ITS HISTORY FROM THE MAGYAR CONQUEST TO THE 


GAith a Sketch of Modern Hungarian Literature, 


BY EMERIC SZABAD, 


LATE SECRETARY UNDER THE HUNGARIAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 1849. 





EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK; LONDON: 





LONGMAN & CO. 





oa 


re. 








Rosser, Is. 


ARABELLA Stuart, 1s. 6d. 
Forest Days, 1s. 6d. 
DARNLEY, Is. 6d. 
HEIDELBERG, Is. 6d. 


JAQUERIE, Is. 6d. 
GowRriE, Is. 6d. 
Gresy, 1s. 6d. 
Convict, 1s. 6d. 
BriGAND, Is. 6d. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Volume 105, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 6d. 





BY G. P. R. JAMES, 


HENRY OF GUIS E. 


By the same Author, in this Popular Series : 


Aerncourt, 1s. 6d. 

SMUGGLER, Is. 6d. 

CASTELNEAU, Is. 

Str Tnzopore Broveuroy, 1s. 6d. 
Fase Herr, 1s. 6d 

OnARLES TYRRELL, 1s. 

Krya’s Hicuway, 1s. 6d. 

OnE tn A THOUSAND, Is. 

Mary or Burcunpy, ls. 

Morvey Esnsrer, Is. 6d. 








LONDON: 


| Wot Ann its ConseQuENcEs, 16h 
| GENTLEMEN OF THE OLD 


ls. 6d. 
Puitie Aucustus, 1s. 6d. 
Henry Masrerrtoy, 1s. 6d. 
Joun Marston Haut, 1s. 6d. 


| HuGuEnor, Is. 6d. 


ARRAH Nett, 1s. 6d. 
Tue Forcery, 1s. 6d. 


THOMAS HODGSON, ALDINE CHAMBERS, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





Scuool, : 
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Dione, Bea. 


AY AND NIGHT SONGS. By 


§" Some of the Larsed have appeared in ‘Household Words,’ 
and are now reprin' 


cal than “what peetictle I have seen of ‘ Allingham,’ and 


Price Sixpence, Sewed. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
ted by ti kind permission of ‘Charles 
of the present day is more purely 
good poet and good man success.” 
Routledge & Co.,2, Farringdon-street. 








. ~ thrift 
‘London: George Routledge & Oo., 8, Parringdou-strect. 


London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 











RAILWAY LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME — 
Price One Shilling, in boards. mr 


MoX EY LENDER 
GORE. Also lately published in this 
vax L SLrroRD (1s. 6d) by SIR EDWARD 


RICHTON ( 1s. 6d.) by W. HARRISO : 
Ae by SIR EDWARD, SOLER L 
THADD ARSAW (ls. 6d.) by MISS PO! Fi 

GHAM (1s.) by the Author of “ Electra.” a 
SOOETISG. CHIEFS (a2. ) by MISS PORTER. 


(The), 


IN AINS 


On the 1st March, 


EUGENE ARAM (is. 6d.) by SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON. 


London; George Routledge & Co., 2, Farringdon-street 
epee 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE LEADER.” 
For a Half-Year, 13s. (To be remitted in advance.) ee ne arr enne Danete Otten ond bo made payettvec Me. ALrrep E. GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand. 


LONDON Peete by Conan HOOF, (Of MS yiGs, Ne: 7, WELLINGTON STL 


’ 


the County of Middlesex), and Published by Tuorwron Letan Hunt (of No. 1, Bentinck Terrace, Regent's Park) at THE a0 
M STREET, STRAND. in the Presinct of the Savoy, in the same County,—SaTURDAY, February 11, 1854. ay : ’ 
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